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Dusveve, Iowa, Dee, 7, 1852. 
To the Editors of the Independent: 

GENTLEMEN :—! am sorry to see that the 
Evangelist, the organ of the N. S. Presbyterians, 
is disposed to keep up and encourage the spirit 
which was sought to be allayed by the Albany 
Convention, of rivalry and jealousy betiveen its 
own denomination and Congregationalists. | 
regret also that its correspondent, R. W. P. of 
Chicago, a prominent man of the denomination, 
continues the practice of defamation in regard 
to Congregationalism and Congregationalists, 
which was so justly and pointedly condemned by 
the Albany Conyention. He doves not seem dis- 
posed to profit by the rebuke administered by 
that body to those who like him have made it a 
business for years to endeavor to destroy confi- 


| moines Presbytery in this state to the resolution 
}of our Genera] Association in reference to 
{the formation of churches, and especially 
was | surprised .and pleased to learn that 
| letting the majority deeide the form of polity! 
| One thing, however, indicated a sad ignorance 
on their part of Congregationalism, viz.: the 
protest which they appended to their responee. 
| against any change of polity in any church once 
formed, without the consent of the ecclesiastical 
body with which it is connected. 1! think that 
| Congregationalists will hardly be willing to sur- 
jrender the cherished right of self-government 
and of deciding their ecclesiastical connection for 
themselves, and to beg the privilege of changing 
their relations, from any superior body—-nor 
should J be surprised if now and then a Presby- 
terian church should imbibe their spirit and 
venture to aet on their own judgment in such 
matters. A chapter might be written, of great 
interest, on the influence of Congregationalism 
on other denominations in the Wect. Its exam- 
ple is as troublesome in some quarters, as that 
of our American republicanism is to the absolute 
governments of Europe. There is a leaven at 
work Congregationalizing almost all other orga- 
nizations, Methodist, Episcopalian, and Presby- 
terian, which is apparent to every observer. 1 
know one Episcopal church that ventured to 
tell their rector they did not desire a continuance 
of his services, and that, after he left, gave a call 
to another man without consulting the bishop, 
and who received the reply that he declined 
accepting, and that he judged they were not 
Episcopalians but Congregationalists! The Ro- 
man hierarchy finds great trouble from the same 
influence. By the way, I wish Dr. Edward 
Beecher would give to the world a sermon of his 
on the design of God in opening the way for the 





spread of Congregationalism in this country. It 

might be illustrated by the fuct I have alluded 

to of its leavening influence on other systema. 
Respeetiully yours, J.COH. 


For the Ladependent. 
WESTERN SABBATH-NCHOOL AGENCY. 

Messrs. Epitors:-~Last spring the Board of 
Managers of the Massachusetts S. 8. Society, 
issued a Circular, “ with reference to extending 
the usefulness of the Society.” Among the meas- 
ures that the Board proposed in accomplishing 
this work, was the “ appointment of a number of 
persons to visit the Congregational churches and 
societies in New England and the West, a3 agents 
to make known and to circulate more widely the 
publications of the Society.” 





dence in western Congregationalists and to bring 
their system into contempt. He will not accept 
the olive-branch presented by the Convention, 
but is determined to keep up his warfare. What 
a pity that men cannot learn that the world is 
wide enough for all denominations ut present, 
and that there is room enough at the West and 
work enough to be done by both Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians in their own legitimate 
spheres in fuilding up, without spending time 
and strength in pulling down each other's edi- 
fice. After alluding to R. W. P's charge of 
sectarianism in reference to the Albany Conven- 
tion, the Puritan Recorder says, speaking of a 
late article of his : 


“The writer is out with special earnestness 
against the action of the Convention, which insists 
that the orthodoxy of western ministers shall not 
be impeached, without grounds and specifications. 
He reproduces the charges of heresy, which have 
so often before appeared in the Evangelist, and uses 
fally the privilege which he claims, of an ‘ accuser 
of the brethren,’ without specifications or evidence ; 
and he accuses Congregationalism of being ‘ ill de- 
fined, and intangible as to faith and order,’ ” 

The Christian Press of Cincinnati, alluding to 
the course of the Evangelist and of the corre- 
spondent above referred to, says: 

“The New York Evangelist seems to aspire to 
be a leader in attacking Congregationalism. It is 
worthy of special consideration that this warfare is 
mostly confined to the New School branch of the 
Presbyterian Church. We do not now remember 
an instance of recent occurrence in which our Old 
School brethren have attacked Congregationalism 
as such. Congr-gationalists have, we believe, gem 
erally met with more sympathy and friendship 
from the Old School churches of the West than 
from the other branch of Presbyterians. Why this 
is so, we do not pretend to say. 

"No paper of the Old School, to our knowledge, 
has pursued the course of the Evangelist. 

Jn the last number of this paper we find a char- 
acteristic communication from R. W. P. of Chicago, 
attacking the Albany Convention, and through it 
the Congregational system. The writer justifies 
the accusations which have been so lavishly made 
by the following sentiment : 


*Tt is difficult to seo how any great change in rela- 
tion to this subject can be brought about, so long as Con- 
gregationalism continues to be so ill-defined and intan- 
gible in faith and order.’ 

“ We are inclined to say that there is little hope 
of a change in regard to this subject, until they 
who are reviling a system they seem not.to under- 
stand, are changed themselves. 

“ Congregationalism, as a system of church pol- 
ity, isconstructed with as perfect a symmetry, as 
just an adaptation of part to part, an outline as 
clear and as well defined as any theory which we 
have ever studied; nor will it suffer in these re- 
spects by a comparison with any other. The rules 
of ecclesiastical practice which our Puritan fathers 
adopted for the carrying out of their principles, are 
clearly stated, free from ambiguity, and effectual! 
for preserving the order and discipline of the house 
of Christ. If any one doubts this, let him study 
the Congresratioual authorities.” 

The writer then goes on to speak of certain 

irregularities and anomalous practices that have 
been sometimes witnessed under the name of 


Congregationalism at the West, and adds very 
jastly : 


“Tt must be considered, that the Plan of Union, 
in its operation, has begotten a sort of mongrel 
practice, which has served to confuse the public 
mind iu regard to the characteristics of both sys- 
tems, and the Evengelis! and R. W. P, should re- 
member that New School Presbyterianism has been 
far from presenting uniformly in its practice one 
unchanging character; that it also sometimes ex- 
hibits a little ‘intangibility,’ and that people have 
been much in doubt as to which one of its varying 
aspects is the true one. 

‘*We have seen a Tviennial Assembly without 
judicial powers, then an Annual Assembly a ith ju- 
dicial powers, and then an Assembly with exhausted 
powers, 80 far as discipline is concerned ; and their 
able writers dispute this last idea, and contend that 
the Assembly has full powers, only it will not use 
them. Some of the leading minds of this Church 
contend for its wnxi/y according to the book, while 
others, like the Evangelist, describe N.S. Presbyte- 
rianism as a sort of confederacy of self-existent and 
independent local churches, the one idea being Pres- 
byterian, and the other Congregational, and totally 
irreconcilable the one with the other. We have 
limited eldership and perpetual eldership, and both 
defended as strictly constitutional. Tow many 
New School Presbyterian churches have left the 
book, and formed special creeds of their own, and 


how many have so departed from the principles of 


Presbyterian rule as to limit the power of the ses- 
sion, by bringing the whole church to vote upon 
the admission of members ?” 


Would it not be well for R. W. P. and others 
who find Congregationalism to be so “ loose and 
ill defined,” to settle what is correct Presbyterian 


doctrine and practice, before they undertake to 


tind fault with other systems’? This is a theme 
that would bear enlarging upon, but I forbear. 

! continue to hear gratifying accounts of the 
happy influence of the Albany Convention in the 
West. It has given a new impulse to our friends, 
und if the spirit of that meeting is extended, as 
| trust it will be, and the measures there devised 
ure carried out, its effect will be very great. The 
pastor of a church in an important town in this 
state writes me, “Our church has taken great 
encouragement from the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, and we feel grateful to those who have 
been instrumental in bringing about such re- 
sults. A little more sympathy from eastern 
Congregational churches was greatly needed for 
the encouragement of those of our order in the 
West.” 


I was happy to see the ‘‘ Response” of the Des- | 


A few months ago a Congregational Sabbath- 
school in your state very unexpectedly offered to 
raise for the Society $150 annually, towards sup- 
porting a person in this work in one of the 
western states, who should report to the School, 
from time to time, the results of his labor. kn- 
couraged by this offer, the Society is now mak- 
ing arrangements to commence with the opening 
spring what may be called var “ Western Sab- 
bath-school Agency.” ‘Two ministers, xt least, it 
is expected, will he employed in the Congiega- 
tional states of Wisconsin and Lowa, to be called 
Secretaries of the Western Sabbath-school A gen- 
ey. The Secretary for Wisconsin is already en- 
gaged. 

There are several of our Sabbath-schools that 
we are encouraged to hope will unite with the 
one referred to in New York, in supporting these 
men: and very happy results are anticipated 
from this new enterprise, both to the cause of 
Sabbath-schools and also that of Congregation- 
alism. Should our expectations be realized, 
other states where there are Congregational 
churches, may be occupied hereafter. 

Heretofore, it is generally known, most that 
the Society has done in the cause of Sabbath- 
schools at the West, hus been done through our 
Home Missionaries ; and a very important work 
has been accomplished through this instrumen- 
tality. Large numbers of schools have, by means 
of the libraries donated to these missionaries, 
been organized or revived, and rendered useful ; 
and much work can sti!l be done through the 
same efficient and economical agency. But the 
time seems to have arrived when, in order to 
keep up in this work with our brethren of all 
the other denominations. and to meet the de- 
mands of our own, the Congregational Sabbath- 
School Society should attempt something more. 
And the influence of the late Convention at Al- 
bany has admirably prepared the way. 

The plan in regard to this work is, for these 
men to have the general oversight of the Sab- 
bath-school cause, in our denomination, in these 
states. They will co-operate with the pastors 
and missionaries in promoting the interests of 
this institution, hy addresses to their people, and 
by conversation, prayer, and tie distribution of 

ooks from house to house. They will assist 
them in organizing new schools wherever they 
are needed and there is hope of permanency; in 
enlisting the members of the churches as super- 
intendents ond teachers ; in supplying the schools 
with libraries, and in raising fands, so far as 
may be, for their purchase in part or wholly: 
and in introducing, if possible, into every school 
and family the Wel/-Spring. These Secretaries 
will hold frequent ccrrespondence with the 
schools that support them and with the Society, 
reporting to us all cases where donations of 
books or the Jied/-Spring are needed, and all in- 
teresting incidents that may be suitable for pub- 
lication. 

That the time has come for this measure, is 
evident from the following Preamble and Resola- 
tions, passed by the Denmark Congregational As- 
sociation of lowa, last November : 

© Whereas the Sabbath-school enterprise is a most im- 
portant auxiliary for the spread of Bible Christianity over 
this western land, and 

Whereas the success and efficiency of the Sabbath- 
school depends much upon the character of its books, 











an 
“ Whereas we believe that the books published by the 

Mass. S. S. Society are well adapted to secure the end 
above contemplated,-—Therefore, 

“1. Resolved, That we the ministers and delegates of 
| ths Denmark Congregational Association of Iowa, re- 
commend to our churches, that, as far as practicable, 
their books be introduced into our schools. 

_ 2. Resolved, That we endeavor to extend the cireula- 
tion of the bell-Spring among the chiidren of our va- 
rious congregations. Revoen Gayionp, 

“ Stated Clerk Denmark Congr. Asso. 
“Denmark, Jowa, Noy. 3, 1852." os 





It is evident, also, from the interest manifested 
in it, and the statements made by many of the 
ministers from the West, with whom the sub- 
scriber had conversation at the late Congreya- 
tional Convention at Albany. It ia farther eyi- 
dent from the following extract of a recent letter 
from a pastor at the West : 


“T rejoice to know that you contemplato prose- 
euting your Sabbath-school enterprise more exten- 
sively in the West; and I see no reason why the 
plan proposed is not 2 good one. There is plenty 
of work todo, and that within what may be called 
the sphere or fields of our ministers. And the 
schools organized within the circuit of their influ- 
ence will be auxiliaries to the ministers, and the 
ministers will give efficiency to the schools. But 
if yon push the work into regions beyond the infin- 
ence of the ministers, many of them will languish, 
and those which do not will belong to the excep- 
tions, and cannot therefore be taken as examples.” 











' A clergyman, and a long-tried friend of Sab- 


| bath-schcols in this state, visited Iowa a few 


| years ago. He has ever since that visit been 
istrongly urging the Society to engage in this 
| western agency; and he is bidding us “God 
speed” in our preliminary arrangements for the 
work. 

This new enterprise of the Mass. S. 8. Socie- 
ty will make a loud call for aid from all our Sah- 


 bath-schools and javenile benevolent associations, 


if not our churches. 
The secretaries, it is expected, as stated above, 
will be supported by several of our most liberal 


they had always acted on the principle of 


schools: but there will dcultless grow out cf the 


nations of books and the Well-Spriag. May 
j not the Socicty anticipate the cheerful co-opera- 
| tion of all its friends ? A. Bensarp, 
Secretary of Muss. 8. S. Socrety. 
Boston, Dee. 17, 1852. 


LETPER FROM DR. LOBDELL. 


Mosir, Ot. 21, 1852. 

Dean Friesps:—The intense heat of summer 
has interfered with my devotion to Arabie and 
medicine, but not till a sickness of three weeks’ 
continuance warned me of the necessity of some 
relaxation. I should be glad to give you the 
results of some observations made on recent ex- 
cursions for recreation to Nebbi Yunus, Nimroud 
and Sheikh Adi—the far-fuined seat of the devil- 
worshipers ; but my engagements at present pre- 
clude the possibility. 

Ihave thought you would be glad to know 
what reports we hear about the excavations in 
these regions, 1 have seen it stated in some 
New York and London papers that recently in 
Koyunjik the sarcophagus of an Assyrian queen 
was disentombed, and a gold mask, retaining the 
exact features of the lady, with a profusion of 
gold buttons, stone cylinders, and the like. A 
couple of gold coins were found in the coffin 
also. Jt was my good fortune to see one of the 
masks and a pint of gold buttons and other small 
valuables. The halo of the story disappears 
when it turns out that the coins date no farther 
back than the age of Tiberius Cwxsar, who 
founded a colony on the ruins of Nineveh. 

The French consul has reported in the pages 
of his country’s Asiatic Journal the exhumation 
of the wine jars of the Khorsabad kings. A 
number of similar vessels, brown on the outside 
and black within, of various sizes, are also ex- 
posed to view in Koyunjik, and it is probable all 
of them once contained the asies of the kings 
who flourished when these cities were in their 
glory. At least, so say the English. ‘This so- 
lution of the problem will illustrate the feeling 
still existing here between the representatives of 
the two great European powers. The French 
are less audacious just now than when Layard 
was here : it behooves them to be, as the commer- 
cial and political relations of England and the 
Sublime Porte have enabled the Britich Ambas- 
sador to secure for his protegés the exclusive 
right of exploring certain important mounds in 
the valley of the Tigris. The British Museum 
allows Americans to remove at their pleasure 
the fine sculptures of Nimroud, but the French 
ask the privilege in vain. If any American 
institutions of learning want specimens of Assy- 
rian art and symbols of a religion that flourished 
in the days of Sabeanism, now is the time to 
procure them. 

I have just read a note from the French con- 
sul, M. La Place, to the English consul, Mr. 
Rassam, requesting a conference, on the ground 
of their “mutual good understanding,” in re- 
spect to some sculptures discovered last Friday 
at Nebbi Yunus—the village around Jonah’s 
tomb, The anxiety of the former to secure a 
right to the bulls led him to charge the cellar 
diggers. on their refusal tu let him excavate, 
with being “ stupid asses.” They were no more 
fond of the title than some of your Congressmen, 
and at onee reported him to the Pasha. While 
the English consul was proceeding to take pos- 
session of the relics by an attempt to bribe the 
discoverer and owner of the house, the Pasha 
sent on his posse of criminals to excavate ! 
Thus for the first time in Turkish history has a 
Turk explored the antiquities of his country! 
It is probable he will give up the search as soon 
as he ascertains there is no gold to be found 
near the tomb of the revered prophet of whale 
memory, notwithstanding the Sultan's recent 
attempt to form a Stambul Museum. It is to be 
hoped that ¢icen Mussulmen bigotry will so far 
yield as to allow the English to unfold the mys- 
teries of that sacred te/. Jf so, the world may 
expect something to rival the splendid discove- 
ries of Botta and Layard. You know the 
mound forms a part of the walls of Nineveh. 

A few weeks since our city was set in an up- 
roar by the arrival of a courier from Bagdad, 
stating that an Arab had a few days previous 
run his plow into the head of Nebuchadnezzar's 
celebrated statue! This occurred “in the plain 
of Dura, in the province of Babylon” (Dan. 3: 
1), near the modern Hillah. A crowd of Mos- 
lems came to us to see if anything was actually 
said about such an image in our Book. For the 
first time in their lives, perhaps, they felt that 
the Koran is not the only sure word of prophecy. 
The reporter of this discovery was so particular 
in giving his account of its tall and golden eha- 
racter that very many actually credited the 
story. The arrival of the next post assured the 
Mosullees that it was a successful “ humbug.” 

I mentioned the urns of Khorsabad. Are you 
aware that about a hundred miles from the Ti- 
gris above its junction with the Euphrates a 
very curious place of sepulture has been discov- 
ered! Mr. Loftus, an English geologist, who 
has been for some time connected with the Com- 
mission engaged in running the boundary lise 
between Turkey and Persia, assured me last 
evening that it is one of the most important 
discoveries ever madein this valley. The series 
of mounds covers an area some nine miles in 
circumference, and they are filled with sarco- 
phagi arranged in several tiers. In these coffins 
he found a great number of beads and other 
trinkets and some of gold. The wild Arabs 
have also penetrated these chambers of the dead 
and carried away many curiosities. He, as well 
as Colonel Rawlinson, thinks it was the grand 
burial-ground of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
If so, the inscriptions, which are very numerous, 
will enable the learned to determine the fact. 
The probability is, that this was their burial- 
place after the union ofthe twoempires. A great 
question has been, Where were the Ninevites 
buried ? No traces of bodily remains have any- 
where else been found in these plains, unless the 
jars above-mentioned once contained human 
ashes. Mr. L. assured me, he had often found 
such jars containing nothing but human skulls, 
in Persia. The aperture being small, the jars 
must have been formed around the heads' He 
showed me specimens of two hundred silver coins 
which he found last spring, while exploring the 
mounds of Susa in Persia. They were in a 
strong jar, and as bright, and their inscriptions 
as clear, as on the day of their burial. They 
were all struck between the sixtieth and one 





hundred and eighth year of the Hegira, at Da- 
mascus, Aleppo, and other cities eastward, and 
show the progress of the Mohammedan faith and 
conquests. The characters are Cuthic, or old 
Arabic, and are easily read. They at least show 
that as the ruins of the ancient capital of Susiana 
were several feet beneath them, the destruction 
of the city must have been long previous, proba- 
bly about the time of Persepolis. The style of 
the remains in the two places ig very similar. 
No inscriptions were found on the finely-wrought 
blocks of Susa, and indeed the arrow-headed 
characters are not very abundant in Persia. 
They are very numerous in every part of the 
Tigris valley. Every brick in the great tomb of 
Sardanapalus, at Nimroud, in- which I lately 


Arabs, with spears and daggers, is stamped with 
the name of the builder. The tomb is about one 
hundred and fifty feet square at its base, and at 
least a hundred feet high. 

T believe the cuneiform inscriptions along the 
Persian route, on which Alexander followed Da- 
rius are more difficult to read than those farther 





westward. The only difference in appearance is 


took shelter on the fierce approach of a party of 


guage is Hebrew, and reads oif the writiegs on 
our winged balls and gypsum slabs with far more 
ease than | can the Arabie of the Gospels. As 
you may see in certain late papers of the Lon- 
dun Asiatic Society, he hes found oecasion to 
modify his version of the cuncifurm history of 
Assyria. And yet it would be absurd to sup- 
pore that in his fortheoming volumes he will not 
greatly contribute to the elucidation of the chro- 
nology of this earliest empire, and thus Assyria 
give her powerful testimony to the close connee- 
tion of science and religion. 

Yours, as ever, NH. Lorene. 


ON THE PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT. 
BY AN ITAMAN BALLE. 


Every man of upright heart and uncorrupted 
by Jesuitical or courtly influences, can, even 
though he be uninstructed in the science of 
logic. pronounce a judgment upon the adminis; 
tration of the pontifical states, upon the mode | 
in which it strives to justify the abuses and the 
arbitrary rule of its commissaries and its prin- 
ces. 

It is a very grievous thing, that the Pope, who 
is styled the Vicar of Christ on earth, should be 
that sanguinary personage who, ufter having 
sacrificed on the altar of Catholicism the wafer 
of peace and love, signs with the coolness of a 
Caligula or of a Caracalla the sentences of 
death against his fellow-men who have commit- 
ted no other crime except that of cluiming the 
enjoyment of those sacred rights conceded by the 
laws of God. 

Jesus Christ has said, in his most holy Gospel, 
“ To him who striketh thee on the right cheek, 
present to him the left also: while the Pope, 
his Vicar, echoes this sublime command by hie 
bull, which says. “ For whosoever shall even 
touch my royal inajesty or my sovereign do- 
minion, | order und decree the halter and the 
guillotine.” 

It is a scandalous circumstance, unfortunately 
but too true, that the Catholic priesthood in- 
stead of being models of virtue and of modesty 
—the true disciples of the Nazarene, should in 
reality be, with but few exceptions, canning and 
savage hyenas, that divide the gains of the pa- 
rasite and the prostitute, who exult at tke sight 
of tortures inflicted upon innocence. 

1 consider it the duty of every man to enume- 
rate some of the turpitudes of the papal court, 
that those who are guilty may blush and trem- 
ble, while such as without culpable intentions 
co-operate or merely permit such things to occur, 
should repent, and should consider some effica- 
cious means of putting a remedy to them. | say 
some of the turpitudes, because it would be too 
arduous and even un impossible task, which a 
man could not accomplish during his lifetime, to 
enumerate all of them. | will therefore merely 
lay before you a few incontestable facts which 
occurred under the government of the late and 
of the present Pope, that you may form some 
idea of what sort of a government is the papal 
rule, and what evils it inflicts upon mankind. 

Gregory \\[ was a Pope who, to procure 
wealth, degraded the papacy more than any of 
his predecessors. He, for his personal advantage: 
did not disdain to descend to the very lowest 
actions, and became the decoy-duck of the Euro- 
pean powers. Somewhat less sanguinury than 
his predecessors, he was more imbecile and 
corrupt. Under his pontificate the Romagna 
had every useful institution neglected or abused ; 
the petty tyrants were innumerable; the author- 
ity of the legates and delegates of the provinces 
was intolerably licentious; power was conferred 
into the most infamous hands; the right of mak- 
ing laws was given to the greater purt of the 
authorities of the state ; the Auditor of the Pope 
had the privilege of suspending the decisions of 
the tribunals; the barbarous laws, the accumu- 
lated legal processes, the arbitrary judgments, 
the appeals tv the great vortex in Rome, where 
the poor man is always wronged through the 
impossibility of meeting the expenses of his suit, 
—were abuses of constant occurrence. The 
municipal privileges were a continual delusion : 
the taxes, custome, rates were continually, de- 
structively, and most unjustly disturbed. ‘The 
ignorance of the middle classes was preached 
from the pulpit with a cynic effrontery, and the 
efforts of 1 few generous men to ameliorate those 
classes were punished with rack, prison, or the 
galleys. Ina word, no government of Italy was 
so cordially detested as that of Pope Gregory 
XVI. 

Many persons in Europe talk of this Pope of 
cruel memory ; but few have studied attentively 
hisactions. The Tartufs of OnpeR imprecate the 
Conventions, and when they pronounce the word 
TERROR, they pretend to consider it synonymous 
with ‘96. Terror organized by law—-and not as 
an exception—such as it existed under the code 
of criminal proceedings in the papacy of Gregory 
XVI, was much more dreadfal, as may be seen 
by quoting verbatim some articles, ec. g, the 
556th, by which “ those guilty of crimes against 
the state shall be judged by the tribunal of pre- 
lates of the Socra Censulta, without fixed regu- 
lations, but according to the faculty which may 
be given to it, and which in the circumstances 
might, if occasion required, by applying for it 
be ubtained”: the 560th, by which “ there was 
not to be a confronting of the accused with the 
witnesses”: 501st, by which “ the accused beiag 
subjected tv an interrogatory before the entire 
tribunal, could not be present at the pleadings” : 
564th, by which “there was no appeal against 
the sentence, even if pronounced by a mere ma- 
jority”: S0Sth, by which “the choice of the 
advocate (counsel) fur the defense is not free, 
but is subject to the approbation of the president 
of the tribunal.” “All is to pass with closed 
docrs-—every publicity is interdicted.” not in the 
state trials, but in ordinary cases. Any com- 
ment on such infamy is superfluous. 

During the times of Gregory \VJ, one saw a 
boundless pagan pomp, in all sorts of luxury, in 
the salaries of the cardinals and bishops, whether 
without employment or nuncios who strolled 
through the courts to diffuse bad examples of the 
Catholic cunning, in opposition to those which the 
ancient fathers so earnestly recommended. 

Perhaps some fanatic may urge as an excuse, 
that in remote times other bishops and prelates 
have been luxurious. I will answer that how- 
ever wrong that might have been, yet those men 
at any rate had the means of doing so, and that 
they did not pillage the state by their rapaeity ; 
that instead of receiving money from the despots, 
they coined their own, and instead of depopu- 
lating the cities through their brutal and bloody 
government, they erected new ones. And if, 
through want of money, the Popes occasionally 
laid a city under contribution, at any rate it was 
not taxed by an invader, but by an Italian, and 
such city was frequently indemnified subsequent- 
ly. In fact, the predecessors of Gregory often 
defended the Romagna and Italy from the bar- 
barians; even Attila, terrified, fled from the 
walls of Rome: but Gregory XVI could not 
make head against the just insurrection of his 
own people, except by substituting the Tiara for 
the helmet of the Dragon of Austria. 

True it is, that Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, engaged in his pay Germans, Belgians, 
Hungarians, and English—that the French did 
not blush “to buy the friendship of the Swies, 
and pay annual sums publicly and privately, and 
to make with shameful conditions* 
(Guicciardini, Hist. of Italy); they had at any 
rate the money to lay out, and then they were 


times with another, played at fraud and trickery, 
he certainly committed the most horrible crime : 
yet it did not amount to so much cowardice as 
the actions of Gregory XVI. 

France twice invaded Italy, where they ex- 
tinguished the spark cf Jiberty, and then coolly 
participated in inflicting punishment upon the pa- 
triots who had placed faith in ber words. Ancona 
was protected by the French arms with the same 
loyalty with which Nicholas protected Mahmoud 
or the Pope protected Poland. 

Francis of Hapsbarg, who wonld never have 
dared to cecupy Bologna as a conquest. occupied 
itas a charity. Thus the Rassian knout, the 
Croatian cane, and the French sword made a 
trfumphal arch under which Gregory \VI repos- 
ed after his victories, amid the execration of the 
population, while his Huliness drank draughts of 
Tokay, presented to him by Metternich, and was 
soothed by the amorous aitentions of his very 
dear Giovannina until bis decrepitude. 

The present political arrangement of Europe 
Op Sording to tho sovereigns, a matter essen- 
tl to the harmony of the universe. Fools! 
Do they think that St. Peter is looking compla- 
ceutly at the Russian embassy interfering in the 
afairs of the Catholics? Do they imagine if 
the Body of Christ were not escorted along the 
roads of the Romagna by the bayonets of French 
Croatians and Cossacks (which are all syvsony- 
mous), outraging decent females, and insulting 
God with their blasphemies, that Christ would 
cease to be our divine Savior ? 

What do you understand by the security of a 
court, as recognized by the court of Rome’ What 
de you mean by the independence of the court 
of Rome, which, to decide whether a king was 
or Was not legitimate, waited for orders [rom the 
Thames and the Bosphorus! And what think 
you of the Pope who consents to impose a Pro- 
testant king upon a Catholic nation, and a Ca- 
thuic king upon a schismatic nation! Or, who 
would, if Nicholas were to desire it, confer the 
crown of Jerusalem upon Rothschild ? 

Now hear what the most humane Pope Grego- 
ry \Vi has done in favor of unhappy Poland. 
That he might bolster up morally the claims of 
the Princes—that he might spread discourage- 
meat among the populations desirous of liberty, 
he issued a Bul! concerning the condemned 
Poles in the same manner as one throws a fu- 
neal pall over the body of a culprit just execut- 
ed, saying, “ While you were fighting against 
my gracious ally, I, Father of the Catholics, 
wrote in favor of your enemy, but the letter was 
losi on the road: neither did I care, while the 
combat lasted, that it should be promulgated. 
Now that so many thousands of your country- 
men sleep in a bloody grave, while so many 
othera are wandering in foreign lands in rearch 
of bread, or groan in Siberia, or die under the 
kncut of the Russian soldier: mow that you are 
broken, abandoned, and worthy of compassion 
even to those same persons who may consider 
you culpable ; now I arise, desirous of complet- 
ing the vengeance of my gracious ally and your 
enemy; now [| print my Bull, and I advise you, 
my ehildren, for the love of your God, never tight 
against your legitimate sovereign.” 

Tnese words spoke Gregory to the unhappy 
Poles after their total ruin—after that terrible 
mersacre. He said to the deed, Do not fight! 
Tag oetransperted and to the exiled he said, Do 
net fight! Unfortunate Poland! The nations 
wept over your tomb, and your Father comes with 
asneer instead of a benediction! He insulted the 
grief of a people and made himself the colleague 
of the kings! He waited till the misfortune was 
consummated, till the rivers were red with blood, 
till the land was sown with vorpses, and then 
insulted the fallen martyrs of liberty. When he 
hed touched the bodies of the slain, and had as- 
sured himself of their actaal death, he draws his 
dagger with a tremulous hand that he also may 
inflict a stub; then, drunk with delight, seats 
himself at his laxurious board and drowns his 
thoughts in wine. 

Thus, between masses and orgies: between 
the executions of Poland, the feuillctons, exiles, 
and condemnations of Italy under the protecto- 
rate of Russia and Austria, flourished the pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XVI, whom history has already 
stamped with the name of wretch. 

There were committed in Italy and chiefly in 
the Romagna, crimes as abominable as under 
any of the worst pontiffs; but they had at least 
the brazen courage of the highwayman and the 
fierceness of the tiger; but Gregory XVI, beside 
his tyrannics, has brought to the light a specta- 
cle not seen till bis days. 

The abortive revolution in Italy in 1831 pro- 
duced the same results as that of Poland. After 
the massacre of the libcrals, the Bull of Gregory 
nukes its appearance, preaching resignutiun to 
his fuitbful believers. After the defeat of Ri- 
mini, and after the engagements to respect the 
lives and properties of the citizens (according to 
the conditions of the surrender), the pontifical 
government, in defiance of its stipulations, base- 
ly imprisoned and shot the disarmed citizens. 
This was the commencement of that sanguinary 
chain of atrocities which exceeded the fanatical 
morders of the middle ages, and for sixteen years 
encircled unhappy Italy. This barbarous gacri- 
lege, committed by the papal government, ia the 
reign of Gregory X\1, appears, however, tu have 
produced fruits vastly different -from those anti- 
cipated by his infallible Holiness; for under 
those cruelties republicanism made great prog- 
ress, and the road to true religion, huwanity, 
and justice was pointed out. Another Popo, 
roused to the sense of his situation by the popa- 
/ ; blushing for the crimes of his predecus- 
eor, and desirous of staying the flood of univer- 
sal indignation, pronounced the word Pardon. 
We must see how this Pope Pius ]X, who, on 
taking possession of the chair of St. Peter, gave 
such hopes of good, descended so soon afterward 
to a depth of degradation and ignominy sur- 
passing even that of Gregory XVI. 

sansaleml ili 
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Paris, December 9, 1852. 
To the [-iitors of the Independent : 

GENTLEMEN :—The 2d day of December 1851, 
& great crime was perpetrated in Paris by Louis 
Bonaparte. On the 24 day of December 1852, 
the anniversary of that crime was celebrated by 
the scandalous proclamation of a criminal em- 
pire. Louis Bonaparte is now emperor of the 
French nation. The Imperial purple thrown 
upon his shoulders by a mock election covers 
now all his perjuries and all the abominations of 
his conduct. The grace of God, says that blas- 
phemer, has given him the crown: Not the 
grace, but the wrath of the Almighty has allow- 
ed him to rise. If there is a day of grace to be 
hoped for, it will be when he falls, and receives 
the reward of his imperial infamy. 

Mark, reader, what that man has said, lately, 
in a private conversation: ‘{ am to be governed 
through all my life by three passions. In the 
first period of my life it has been pleasure, in the 
second it is power, and when the third comes, it 
will be revenge. For I raust, sooner or later, 
avenge my uncle’s glory, upon bis enemies.” 

In consequence of the late change in the form 
of government a new prayer is to be introduced 
—by order,—into the liturgy of the established 
churches. The priests have received, from the 
minister of public instruction, their new formula. 
Heneeforth they must repeat, every Sunday :— 
Domine salvum fac imperatoren nostrum Napo- 
leonem, and the Quaesumus, Omnipotens Deus, ut 
Samulus tuus imperator noster, qui tua miseratione 
suscepit regni gubernacula, ete. 








not popes. When Alexander VI (the Nero of 


In a few days, new senatus-consultes, or impe- 








| that of arvaagement of the wedge shaped charac- | popes). sometimes with one potentate and some- | rial decrees, with a show of approbation on the 
labors of the secretaries many more calls for do- | ters. Colonel Rawlinson still holds that the lan- 


‘part of that shadowy power, the Senate, will 
jappear. By the first, the legislative corps will 
| lose the last shadow of power it had. Formerly 
jit had the power of voting the expenses of the 
government, ja detail, now increasing, then re- 
duciog, at their pleasare, the sums proposed by 
the government. In future they will be called 
| upon to vole only upon the eusemi/e of each min- 
listers budget. Besides this diminution of its 
power, the said, so called, legislative body will 
loze the rest of the respect it may have inspired, 
if they have anything of that kind to lose, by 
another decree giving them a salary for doing 
nothing. All the members of the Senate, also, 
are going to receive a salary of 30,000 franes. 

The salary of the Euiperor is not yet known, 
! am informed that the senafrs-consu/fe on that 
point was lately prepared and will soon appear. 
24 millions of francs, besides ull the national 
palaces and their lands and revenue. is the sum 
to be asked for, and of course granted. It will 
make more than five millions of dollars. No won- 
der that he asks, or rather fakes so litt!e, he isso 
modest! It would be a strange story, to tell 
how so much money is spent. bat the columns of 
this paper would blush if 1 was to mention some 
of the items. Shame, shame upon a country 
that can bear, one minute, so much infamy ! 

] spoke lately of the new organization given 
hy the government to the Establishod Protestant 
Church. The Sunday previous to tho election, 
M. Athanase Coyuerel preached a discourse on 
the subject, which made a great sensation 
amongst his friends and his opponents. The 
question was, Who shall have power in the 
Chureh ! The rationalist, or the evangelical 
party! M. A. C. spoke asthe representative of 
the former party, and boldly stated his ground. 
The subject of his sermon was the peace of the 
Church. Peace must reign in the Church, he 
said first; second, it must not be a false peace : 
and third, what is the right kind of peace en- 
joined upon a church? In answer to this last 
question, he declared that where every kind of 
doctrine, however contradictory, where every 
kind) of negation or affirmation were permitted 
to subsist, and be preached ; where the divinity 
of Christ could be both preached and denied in 
the same pulpit, as well as any other dogma of 
the oll exploded creeds, where every minister 
granted to his colleague, every member of the 
church to his fellow member, the right of preach- 
ing and believing everything he pleases, and at 
the same time acknowledging them as good and 
faithful ministers and Christians,—there reigns 
the true, the divine peace of the Church. If I 
am not mistaken, this is about the common talk 
of your bad Unitarians and Universalists. | say 
bad, for | would not put them all on a level with 
such infidels as M. Athanase Coquerel —The 
results of the election are not yet made known. 
As the infidel party is by far the strongest in the 
Protestant Established Church of Paris, it is most 
likely that they will carry the day. How, after 
that, are M. Ad. Monod and his friends going to 
stayin? 1 don’t know, but they 1// stay in. 

A new decree of Louis Bonaparte divides 
France into a certain number of Protestant dis- 
tricts, so that new every part of the country is 
under the authority of a consistory. The decree 
says: “ Whereas it is important to connect with 
the consistories legally established, the scattered 
Protesiants, who, thus far, have not heen in- 
cluded in the Established Chureh,” ete. L’ 2spé- 
rance, 2 Protestant paper, adds to this decree the 
following remark: “The measure is a happy 
event fer our churches. Now, every Protestant, 
living upon the French territory, belongs hence- 
forth toa consistory, and there is not a place on 
the French soil, where a consistory has not the 
right to say: Here I am at home.” I need 
hardly point out to you the consequences of this 
new measure. At every moment, we, who are 
ovt of the Established Church, who deny the 
authority of M. Napoleon's consistories, and awi// 
not be connected with the State, we may be 
invited to cease oar independent meetings and 
churches, and join the politico-religious estab- 
lishment so generously granted to us by his new 
majesty. It is a first step towards a gencral 
compelle eos intrare. France Panseor, 


* SLAVE-TRADING IN ENGLAND.” 


BEY OUK ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
Enecanp, Dee. 6, 1852. 

A strong appeal has been made to the British 
public, and active efforts are making ia order to 
raise x fund for the ransom of the wife and seven 
children of John Weims, a free negro, the mother 
and the family having been driven to the slave 
pen and sold to New Orleans, though their free- 
dom had been promised for a certain sum, which 
Weims was gradually accumulating. The sum 
now required is £600, and in three wecks half of 
it has been raised chiefly in Newcastle, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. 

A writer in the Durly News takes a novel and 
serious view of this case. He is not surprised at 
the prompt and warm sympathy expressed; but 
he doubts whether the act is quite right. He 
considers that by treating human beings as 
property, we ally ourselves with the slaveholder. 
By purchasing human beings we put into the 
pocket of the slaveholder those infamous gains 
which we are forever ealling upon him to forego; 
and he fears that by buying up families in cases 
of peculiar interest, we multiply such cases, and 
that the intended kindness to the victims will is- 
sue in cruelty to a greater number ; and it is ar- 
gued that the advocates of freedom and human- 
ity are bound to look over the heads of indivi- 
dual victims who are nearest to us, and ths fam- 
ily groups that would close us in, to watch what 
is doing beyond. Says the writer :— 


“ While we are stooping to count out the ransom 
of a negro girl, the slave-power may be quietly an- 
nexing a territory. While we are listening to the 
tale of a bereaved father, we may miss hearing 
the burglar whistle of the gang who, with their 
coats turned, and a holy vail over their faces, are 
creeping forth to steal an island. Our duty as a 
people, and the duty of our press (the one press 
in the world on which the whole honor devolves), 
is to treat the question in the largest manner, and 
ict the details alone. It is a small matter, but yet 
worth consideration, that thus we shall best avoid 
international offense. Instead of picking up mat- 
ters of detail every hour, our bnsiness is to pro- 
claim the principles of freedom every day, and to 
bring up to that test every national manifestation 
and every executive movement on which the 
world has a right to an opinion, and a right to ut- 
ter it. While the negro trader is abort his work— 
applying rack and screw to human affections in the 
dungeons of southern cities—we have to be pre- 
paring for the abolition of all such torture. If the 
central government is really and effectually dis- 
countenancing the projects for the acquisition of 
Cuba, and declaring in favor of the Spanish author- 
ities in the late quarrel, we have the pleasant duty 
of declaring our respect for its course.” 


That which is most enigmatical to the Euro- 
pean mind, and most mortifying to the admirers 
of republican government and free institutions, 
is then noted. The writer appears to find the 
most deep-seated ulcer in the northern limbs of 
the great republic. 


“ When we see that the free states have a popu- 
lation of 14,000,000, and a representation of 152 
members, while the slave states have a free popu- 
lation of under 7,000,000, and a representation 
(notwithstanding their three-fifths suffrage) of only 
81, and that yet the south maintains its ‘ peculiar 
institution,’ and makes all other institutions share 
its corruption, it is our business to publish the 
numbers and the facts, and to point out the north 
as responsible for the slavery of the south.” 


And further :— 


“It is our duty to note the restrictions of the 
press in every civilized conntry—in South Carolina 
as in Rome—in Massachusetts as in France; to 
point out to the world the nature and extent of 
those restrictions, and to preserve the right of 
free speech in its last refage, by the constant exer- 





may taunt themselves before the face of the 
world.” 

Beside these, there are “the dear and wel- 
come duties of sustaining and honoring the vir- 
tuous citizens of the United States, who adhere 
to the principles of their republic, and justify in 
their lives and their testimony their fathers’ De- 
eluration of Independence ;"—also the duty of 
educating and training for citizenship in Cana- 
da those who, acting in accordance with the 
Declaration uf Independence, choose our terti- 
tory for their home as freemen. 

* As slavery anywhere isan offense and injury 
to freedom everywhere, these duties”’—concludes 
the writer—‘ are incumbent on as sons of liber- 
ty. They are quite enough for the most open 
heart, the most active mind, and the most 
ready hands. Let us not lose sight of them to 
enter into the slave-trade again, on any grounds 
whatever.” 

However forcible we may feel these argu- 
ments to be, yet the redemption of this wife and 
mother and her seven children is precious, and 
we must rejoice that by active benevolence the 
mass of human woe in connection with slavery 
is lightened, if but by a feather weight. At 
the same time,—and at this dark time, too, in 
Hurope, it is most sad and depressing to have the 
light that is in America obscured to the old 
world by the dark and portentous shadow of 
slavery,—of slavery justified, upheld, and ex- 
tending its range. 


UNCLE TOM IN “A CATHOLIC POINT OF VIEW.” 


The last number of the 7i/er, the ultva-Cath- 
olic Dublin paper, has one of the most curious 
and characteristic reviews of (nc/e Tom which 
hasappeared in the British press. The characters 
and scenes of the work are brietly and sccurate- 
ly described, and the reviewer then enters upon 
the general subject of slavery. From the spirit 
of the author, and from general inferences. the 
reviewer concludes that there is no great exag- 
geration in the pictures given of society in the 
slave states. 


“ The writer gives too genuine and warm-hearted 
an exhibition of the real happiness of the slaves 
under a kind master for us reasonably to conjec- 
ture that she has misrepresented what at least oc- 
casionally occurs under bad ones, and in the exist- 
ing system. if there is no powerful check on the 
passions and on the wills of a class of men of rude, 
coarse habits, aud possessing despotic power, such 
horrors may be expected to arise often, even if not 
continually. Again, where there is neither law nor 
eflici:nt public opinion to prohibit the separation 
of husband and wife, or the other hideous abuses 
abundant on the system of servile traflic here ex- 
posed, there also no kind of trust can be reposed 
on the mere average good-nature of humanity to 
abate them.” 


Here the reviewer claims a virtue for the 
Catholic Church beyond that displayed by Pro- 
testanta, thus :— 


“These are all abominations against which the 
Catholic Church has ever protested ; and if such a 
book as this has the practical eflect of awakening 
the public conscience of the southern states to 
such enormities, we welcome that eflect, as we 
shrink with horror trom the notion of defending or 
palliating them.” 





The great question of the institution itself is 
then raised, and a calm judgment claimed to be 
exercised amidst the incidental horrors of the 
system :— 


“Ts it right to flog slavex within an inch of their 
life ? to send Women to the whipping-house to be 
indecently chastised by men? to sell women when 
the vender knows the sale is to consign them to 
the vilest purposes? to tear the wife from the hus- 
band? the babe from the mother ? all those things 
are eternally wrong.” 


Thus the reviewer, and thus, too, the most un- 
fortunate and notorious divine of New York, and 
the Observer, for whom however there is a cramb 
of comfort here: for the Jai/cs las a notion of 
slavery in the abstract,—of a negro without his 
skin :— 

"Js slaveru, under conditions and subyect to a law 
prohibiling those things, a permitted institution ? 
Here we mast not aliow all the talent and all the 
good intentions of this book to prevent us from an- 
swering, according to the fact, in the atlirmative. 
It may be an institution which implies a low degree 
of civilization, which a wise statesman will bighly 
desire to get rid of, the evils of which will induce 
him to ¢neourage enfranchisement with all his 
power—nay, to agitate for abolition, or tend in 
that direction by every prudent means, whilst he 
will exert himseli, during the continuance of it 
which he deplores, to mitigate and regulate it with 
the most vigilant and anxious care.” 


While thus affirming that slavery is a permit- 
ted institution, the review argues that Chris- 
tianity is antagonist to it; that it first mitigates 
the horrors of the institution, and then abol- 
ishes it. Christianity stood in the same relation 
in respect to corrupt and tyrannical govern- 
ments :— 


“Every one knows that the Christian Church 
from the first, whilst it incessantly attempted to 
abate slavery, and continually taught that to en- 
franchise slaves was a good work, and in the end 
did abolish the most gigantic and widely-extended 
system of slavery the world ever knew, never de- 
clared that slavery, as such, was not permitted,” 


Slavery was an institution external to Chris- 
tianity, and characterized by most horrible evils 
before Christianity gained prevalence :— 

© Yet Christianity met that evil and destroyed it, 
not by a confusion of ideas, not by tumultuously 
Jetting loose two-thirds of the then society to re- 
venge itself on the other third, but by promulgating 
laws which settled the relation of master and 
siave, and by infusing into society principles which 
brought about its gradual but certain abolition. 
We recommend all those who wish to know the 
laws of the Catholic Church in this matter to con- 
sult those admirable chapters on the subject in 
Balmez’ great work, ‘ Protestantism Compared with 
Catbolicity’ (chapters xv—xix), where he shows, 
with great learning and wisdom, the process by 
which this mighty result was accomplished. * * * 
The Catholic Church had to combat in the Roman 
empire with an infinitely more terrible system of 
slavery, Which she destroyed, not by any one rev- 
olutionary act, but displaced it by the sweet and 
gentle action of the simplest principles of charity. 
In the first place, she subjected slavery to certain 
ereat limitations, and whilst admitting the depend- 
ence of the slave on his master, prohidiled all such 
exercise of power as would imply that the person had 
become a thing. For instance, as to marriage; that 
was recoguized to be as holy, as free to enter upon, 
as indissoluble when once contracted, for the slave 
as for the frce man, Again, as to the single state, 
tbe Church, as early as the year 595, enacted that 
liberty should be given to all slaves who wished to 
embrace the monastic life, Of course, great com- 
plaints were made against this, but the Church un- 
ceasingly used her power to secure this liberty for 
the slave.” 

The rules of “the great Catholic Saint and 
Doctor, Thomas Aquinas,” are then cited ; and 
Hallam is laid under contribution for a law of 
Carloman, brother of Charlemagne, prohibiting 
the sale of Christian slaves, and the following 
interesting passage is cited from the rame au- 
thor :— 

“Tn the Canons of a Council at London, in 1102, 
we read: ‘Let no one presume to carry on that 
wicked traflic by which men of England have hith- 
erto been sold like brute animals.’ And Giraldus 
Cambrensis says that ‘the English before the con- 
quest were generally in the habit of selling their 
children apd other relations to be slaves in Ireland, 
without having even the pretext of famine or dis- 
tress, till the Irish, in a National Synod (Armagh, 
1172), agreed to emancipate all the English slaves 
in the kingdom.’ (Hallam’s‘ Middle Ages,’ Vol. II, 
part 1, chap. 9,” 

Throughout the review there is a perceptible 
undertone of depreciation of what has been 
done by English and Protestant emancipationists 
and of their mode of working for freedom ; and 
it is very curious to observe a kind of jealousy 
touching the authorship of Unde Tom’s Cabin. 
With strange mental and moral obliquity, cer- 
tain American Observers discovered that Uncle 
Tom was “ anti-Christian”! Now here is an 
ultra-Romanist, who discovers the book to be es- 
sentially Christian, so truly “Catholic” as to 
Christianize the author, though she bo outside 
of the pale of the only true Church! 











cise of it, calling sin aud shawe by their right) “ Qur readers cannot fail to be struck witha tivge 
names, Whencesoever they came, and however they | of Catholicity which appears in‘ Unele Tom's Cabm 


although the amiable authoress attempts to invest 
Methodism with attributes and powers which be 

long to the Catholic Church alone. ‘Uncle Tom 

evidently ought to have been a holy Catholie. 
you take away the Methodistical twang and the 
Protestant notion of making everything turn oa 
reading the Bible, the whole idea of his character 
is Catholic. The clement of vicarious suil-ring, 
the continual reierence to the identification of lis 
tortures With those of Our Lord on the cross, the 
immense pity of the vietin for the oppressor, the 
holy and blessed calni pervading his soul as the 
time of his agony begins to wear away; in partic 

ular the vision of Oar Lord crowned with thorns, 
and suflering Vis Passion—all this is intensely 
Catholic, and if it were ever found in a soul out 

side of the Church, would only show that Divine 
grace was operating on that soul to lead it to the 
Trae Fold, the home and haven of peace, We 
doubt if Mrs. Stowe has given this coloring to the 
book unconsciously, because of the quotation of 
the § Dies lw’ at St. Clair’s deathbed, aud anothe: 
passage, Where Cassy, or one of the poor mangled 
slave Women at the plantation, speaks of what the 
Nuns at the Convent whore she was brought up 
told her about the day of judement, 

“if Mra, Stowe intentionally borrowed Catholic 
idvas to make up her picture, it was an unfair 
treatment of the subject; if otherwise, we gladly 
recognize so beautiful and touching an approxima 
tion, which we hope may lead her and her Protest 
ant readers to become ‘almost and altogether 
Catholics at lust.” 

A very edifying and instructive passage this 
Here is a writer of no common power,—a public 
instructor and religionist, who has no idea that 
there are Protestant believers who derive their 
life from the Cross, and who Inbor and pray 
for meekness, forbearance, submission, Surely 
there is a point in it, too. which will touch and 
eure that deforming strabiemus, which utterly 
disqualifies our poor friend the Odserrer for the 
post of observation. Can it be that the ultra 
Roman Catholic shall show himself tolerant, ap- 
proving, and stretch ont the hand to meet the 
“heretic,” and yet the Christian (‘) olwerver 
pass by on the other side, muttering— “ Without 
are Cabins, end ‘ auti-Clirisiien’ dogs” ! 

AGRICOLA 


LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND 


Mancursrer, Enu., Dee. 3, 1852. 
To the Kiitora of the Independent : 

GeNTLEMES '>—Before this letter reaches you, 
the meeting of ladies at the Duchess of Suther- 
land's house, to unite in an address to the ladies 
of the United States, on the subject of American 
slavery, will be known to you. These noble Ia- 
dies are as much distinguished for their piety ax 
for their exalted station and rank: cad no doubt 
the address will be very numerously sigued. 

The address is in the very hest taste, very re- 
ligious in ite spirit, and there ean be no doubt 
that the movers of it are actuated by the best 
and purest motives. The language of it is a4 
kind as porsible. But, mark my words, it will 
meet with no better reception from such papers 
as the Journal of Commerce and New York Ob 
server, than the mo-t violent tirade of George 
Thompson. No voice is sweet enough, no Jan 
guage gentle enough, to even whisper a word 
against slavery, but what these and kindred pa 
pers will oppose it. A sound like thunder, or the 
still small voice, are alike unwelcome. ‘This was 
not always so. ‘The present position of editors 
and clergymen on this subject ia a fearful com 
ment on the down-hill progress they have made 
from the principles of liberty in which thay were 
educated. 

It is worth while for these gentlemen to re 
member whai the next generation will be on this 
subject. Mankind are easily oducated, as is 
proved by the case of the Pureyites here in En 
gland. ‘Twenty yeara since, a few zealous men 
began to preach baptismal reyeneration, auricu 
lar confession, ponunces, the pricetly oflice of 
Christian ministers. At that duy most people 
laughed at it. But whatis now the fact’ More 
than one half of the clerpy of the established 
church are heart, and even 
in practice. Hundreds of its members have 
joined that sect, Here ix indeed a plentiful and 
most fearful harvest. Some may ask, How has 
this been done so readily! The answer is, it is 
80 much easicr to teach people the wrong than 
the right way. So with the discussion of tlavery 
in the United States. The fancied material in 
terests of vast numbers ive placed them in de 
fense of the infernal institution of slavery. ‘Their 
cold and remorseless Jogie has carried them on to 
defend it and themselves,—and those good old 
Puritan principles of freedom and accountability 
to God have been lost sight of, und wo have the 
amazing epectacle of such aman as Dr. Spring 
(see his First Things) saying, “1%, by ons peti- 
tion offered to God, | could iree the slaves, | would 
not offer it. ‘That fugitive-:layes were not wanted 
at the north; they were only a nuisance; and 
the fact that they run away wos evidence of their 
being bad men.” ‘This is the Janruage of one of 
your leading teachers of Christianity. Tho 
fathers of these men tavelt them better doe- 
trine, aud they have shamefully apostatized 
from it. WarcuMan, 


Romanists in 


From the London Morning Advertiser, Nov. 27 


Savery in the United Mates, 


On Friday, the 26th, a meeting was convened 
at Staffurd-house to consider the expediency of 
addresting a memorial from the women of En- 
gland to the women of the United States on the 
subject of slavery. The ladies being axsembled, 

The Duchess of Sutherland read the following 
paper :-— 

“ Perheps I may be allowed to state the obiect 
for which this meeting has been called together ; 
but very few words will be required, as all, | amsure, 
assembled here must have heard and read much of 
the moral and physical suffering indicted on the 
race of negroes and their descendants by the system 
of slavery prevalent in many of the United States 
of America, Fcunded on such information, a pro- 
position appeared a short time ago in several of the 
newspapers that the women of England should ex- 
press to the women of America the strong feeling 
they entertained on the question, and earnestly re- 
quest their aid to abolish, or at least to mitigate so 
enormons an evil. The draught of an address ac- 
companied the proposition, and, as it is intended to 
offer that address fur your adoption, 1 will now 
read it to you :— 


THE AFFECTIONATE AND CHRISTIAN ADI NESS OF MANY 

THOUSANDS OF THE WOMEN OF ENGLA ND 

ISTERS, THE WOMEN O1 
AMERICA. 


A common origin, a common faith, and, we Bincercly 
believe, a common cause, urge un, at the present moment 
to address you on the subject of that system of negro 
slavery which still prevails so extensively, and, even un- 
der kindly-dispored masters, with such frightful results, 
in many of the vast regions of the western world. F 

We will not dwell on the ordinary topics,-—-on tho 
progress of civilization, on the advance of freedom 
everywhere, on the rights and requirements of the nine- 
teenth century,—but we appeal to you very seriously to 
reflect, and to ask counsel of God how far such a state 
of things is in accordance with his holy word, the inalien- 
ablo rights of immortal souls, and the pure and merci- 
ful spirit of the Christian religion. 

We do not shut our eyes to the difficultion, nay, the 
dangers, that might beset the immediate pbolition of 
that long-established system ; we see and admit the ne 
cessity of preparation for so great an even! ; but, in 
speaking of indispensable preliminaries, we cannot be si 
lent on those Jaws of your country which, in direct con 
travention of God’e own law, ‘inetituted in the time ol 
man’s innoceney,’ deny in effect to the slave the ranetity 
of marriage, with all its joys, rights, and obligations: 
which separate, at the wiil of the master, the wile trom 
the husband, and the children from the Puronts. Nor 
can we be silent on that awful system which cither by 
statute or by custom, interdicts to any race of nan or An. 
portion of the human family, education in the truths 4 
the Gospel and the ordinances of Christianity. 

A remedy applied to these two evils alone would 
commence the amelioration of their sud condition. We 
appeal to you, then, as sisters, ag Wives, and as mothers 
to raise your voices to your fellow-citizeng and our 
prayers to God, for the removal of this afiliction rl th 
Christian world. We do not say these things in a » iris 
of self-complacency, a8 though our nation were free fro 
the guilt it perceives in others. We acknowledge with 
grief and shame, our heavy share in this great ein ‘ We 
acknowledge that our forefathers introduced nay, com 
pelled, the adoption of slavery in those mighty cotesies. 
We humbly confees it before Almighty God; and it ts 
because we #0 deeply feel, and go unfeignedly avow, our 
po age pe that we now venture to implore your 

i ~ away our common crime and our commos 
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should be presented rather by the women than by 
the men of England. We shall not be suspected 
of any political motives; all will readily admit 
that the state of things to w hich we allude is one 
peculiarly interesting to our sex; and thus our 
friendly and earnest interposition will be ascribed 
altogether to domestic, and in no respect to nation- 
al, feelings. 

“ We shall propose to form a committee for the 
purpose of collecting signatures to the address, and 
of transmitting it, when complete, to the United 
States. As a general committee would be too large 
for the transaciion of the daily business, we shall 
propose a sub-committee, to report, from time to 
time, to the a ‘} committee; but there is every 
reason to hope that the whole matter may be ter- 
minated in a shori space of time. 

“It only remains for me to acknowledge the 
kindness with which you have acceded to my re- 
quest in atiending here this day. I hope and be- 
lieve that our efiorts, under God’s blessing, will not 
be without » happy results; but, whether it 
sneceed or wheiher it fail, no one will deny that 
we shall have made an attempt which had both for 
its beginning and for its end ‘Glory to God in the 
highest—on earth peace—good will towards men.” 





The memorial was then agreed to, and a sub- 
committee appointed. 

The ladies present were the Duchesses of 
Sutherland, Bedford, and Argyll; the Countoss 
of Shaftesbury, Lady Constance Grosvenor, Vis- 
countess Palmerston, Lady Dover. Lady Cowley, 
Lady Ruthven, Lady Bellhaven, Hon. Mrs. Mon- 
tague Villiers, Hon. Mrs. Kinnaird, the Lady 
Mayoress, Lady Trevelyan, Lady Parke, Miss 
Parke, Mrs. Owen. Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. Bux- 
ton, Miss Buxton, Mrs. John Simon, Mre. Proc- 
tor, Mrs. Binney, Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Steane, 
Mrs. John Buller, Mrs. R. D. Grainger, Myre 
Hawes, Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. Mary Howitt, 
Mrs. Dicey. Miss ‘Trevelyan, Mrs. Milman, Miss 
Taylor, Mrs. Robson, and Mrs. Macaulay. 

The ladies whose names follow signitied their 
concurrence :-—The Duchess Dowager of Beau- 
fort, the Marchioness of Stafford, the Countess 
of Derby, the Countess of Carlisle, Lady John 
Russell, the Countess of Lichfield, Viscountess 
Ebrington, the Countess of Cavan, Viscountess 
Melbourne, Lady Hatherton, Lady Htlentyre, 
Lady Dufferin, Lady Easthope, Mrs. Josiah Con- 
der, the Hon. Mrs. Cowper, Lady Clark, Lady 
Paxton. Lady Kaye Shuttleworth, Lady Buxton, 
Lady !nglis. Mrs. Maleolm, Mrs. Secley, Mrs 
Alfred ‘ennyson, Mrs. Lyon Playfair. Mrs. 
Charles Dickens, Mrs. Murray, Mrs. Charles 
Knight, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Champneys, and Mrs. 
Rowland Hill. ; 

An office was appointed at 15, Clitford-street. 
Bond-street 


Che Independent. 
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LAST WORDS FOR THE $50,000 FUND, 

This is the last opportunity we have to speak 
to the Congregational ministers and churches in 
regard to the contribution to’ be taken up next 
Sabbath. Our readers will bear with us in a 
few brief suggestions : 

h.-—-NO FEAR OF RAISING TOO MUCH, 

The plan is admirably arranged to provide for 
all contingeneies—-one of which is, that more 
than $50.000 may be raised. A moment's con- 
sideration will show that twice or thrice or five 
times that sum could be advantageously employ- 
ed for the same purpose. 

11.—-DON'T RELY ON OTHERS, 

There is a story told of those good old times 
when everything was done at the word of the 
king. A decree went forth in a certain country, 
that on such o day, the instant the clock struck 
twelve, all the people should shout with all their 
might, to show the king how large a shout his 
subjects could raise. The day came, and all the 
men and women and children paraded before 
their houses to shout. The clock struck! and 
instead of the great shout there was a general 
silence. It turned out that each one thought it 
would make no difference in such a great sound 
if he heldstill to hear the rest, and so he listened, 
and the only voice heard was that of a poor old 
woman who was deaf. 

The only danger of failure to make up the 
$50,000 fund lics just here—that some who 
ought to give will imagine that their withhold- 
ing or scanty giving will not be missed where so 
many are giving. It is indispensable to success 
that all should do their part. Where suecess is 
80 sure, on 1 plan so simple, a failure will be 
sad indeed, and must not be hazarded by any. 





1U.—WHAT WILI, BE DONE WITH THE MONEY ? 

* What will be done with the money,” a friend 
inquired, “if more than $50,000 is raised next 
Sabbath?” It will all be used for building pur- 
poses, we reply, and if fen times the sum pro- 
posed should be raised, it ean well be used in 
such a great cause. There is no fear of rais- 
ing too much money. Let those who are pon- 
dering over the matter, and calculating how 
little money will be required of them, be sure 
and give all that their convictions of duty re- 
quire—all they will in any possible contingency 
wish they had given. 

1V.—-A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 

If all the clergymen of the country who ap- 
prove the action of the Albany Convention will 
do their duty next Sabbath, twice $50,000 will 
be raised. The Convention requested all to 
preach a sermon on the occasion. While hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions are being added 
to the already populous West, a mighty effort 
should be put forth on the first Sabbath in Jan- 
uary to provide every village and town with 
means to build a place where they and their 
ebildren shall be instructed in the way of life. 

V.—GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS. 

In many churches it is not customary to take 
up more than one collection on a given Sabbath 
for a benevolent object. We hope an exception 
may be allowed next Sabbath. Let the congre- 
gation know in the afternoon or evening what 
they haye done in the morning. Then let those 
who were not present in the morning, or who 
were not prepared, or who wish to mend their 
gift, add to the first, collection what may be in 
their power. 

If at the second collection no more than five 
dollars be gathered from each church, the aggre- 
gate in all the churches will amount to Ten 
Thousand Dollars. 

Therefore ‘‘gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost.” 


LETTERS TO GERARD HALLOCK, ESQ, 


SECOND SERIES.—-LETTER VI. 

Dear Sir :—This series of letters which was 
to be continued “at uncertain intervals” has 
had so long an interval, in consequence of other 
engagements which could not be postponed, that 
I was ready to regard it as a thing forgotten by 
the public, and might never have completed my 
design, had you not recalled my attention and 
that of the public to the letters which J have 
already written. | thank you for doing so. You 
had reason to infer from my protracted silence, 
that the series was ended though not completed. 
And as you have relieved me of the awkward- 
ness which I should otherwise have felt in return- 
ing to the subject after so long an interruption, 
I propose to say in this communication a few 
things which I should be sorry to leave unsaid. 

In attempting to elucidate the ethics of the 
fugitive slave law, | do not intend to repeat 
what I said in my letter to The Independent, 
written from Rome two yearsago, or what I said 
in the former series of the letters which I have 
had the honor of addressing to you. And yeta 
few words may be said by way of aiding the re- 
collection of our readers. 

On the question whether the Constitution of 
the United States in the provision which it makes 
for the recovery of fugitives from service is con- 
trary to the law of God, I have expressed my 
Opinion in the negative, [see Independent Feb. 
26,]—an opinion from which I have never 
swerved for a moment under the force of your 
arguments. The Constitution is well enough, 
even in that provision. The difficulty is that 
eertain states in the exercise of their sovereignty 
as states, maintain a system of atrocious laws 
concerning persons held to service. It is not 
wrong that the states have entered into a mutual 
agreement to respect each other's laws so far as 
not to harbor each other's fugitives from labor 
and service legally imposed, when such fugitives 
are pursued and reclaimed. It is not wrong that 
under the federal constitution, neither the gen- 


eral government nor the government of any 

state, has power in such a case to annul the 

legal obligation from which the fugitive is seck- 

ing to escape, or to protect the fugitive on the 

ground that his obligations though legal are 

contrary to justice. It is not wrong that the 

sovereign states comprehended in the Union re- 

tain their sovereignty and can make what laws 

they please concerning the relation of master 

and servant ; for to deprive them of that power 

would be to create a consolidated empire instead 

of a federal Union. But that certain states 

abuse their sovereignty for purposes of the gross- 

est injustice, and insist on reclaiming all who 

escape from that injustice into other states, thus 

making the Constitution subsidiary to their in- 

justice,—is wrong; and the wrong is not to be 

imputed to the free states which have no power 

against it, nor to the Constitution which breathes 

only the spirit of justice and of liberty, but only 

to those states which are the authors of the 

wrong. 

On the question whether the act of 1850, com- 

monly called the Fugitive-Slave law, is, as its 

supporters claim, in full conformity with a just 

interpretation of the Constitution and is nothing 
more than what the Constitution requires of 
Congress, I have given from the first an opinion 
in the negative. See Independent, 1851, Feb. 13. 

The Constitution of the United States does 
not require that every person claimed as a fugi- 
tive from service shall be seized by public offi- 
cers and surrendered to the claimant without a 
trial of the questions of fact that are at issue 
between the claimant and the person claimed. 
The Constitution did not require that Horace 
Preston who had been for years an inhabitant of 
the state of New York, should be put out of the 
protection of the state, andshould be counted no 
better than a stray horse or a dog, the moment 
Mr. William Reese of Baltimore, having fallen 
from the state of grace in which he professed 
his unwillingness to be the owner of slaves, found 
it convenient to set up a claim to the services of 
one to whose freedom he had virtually consent- 
ed. If Horace Preston denies the allegation that 
he owes service to William Reese, the Constitu- 
tion does not require that he shall be carried 
three hundred and fifty miles away from his 
family and all his friends before that question 
of fact is submitted to a jury. The Constitution 
does not require-—nor in any just interpretation 
of its powers does it permit—Congress to put 
the power of deciding summarily the highest 
and gravest question save one that can come be- 
fore any human tribunal, into the hands of a 
petty functionary not appointed by the President 
and Senate, and therefore below the rank of a 
custom house tide-waiter. The Constitution 
does not require that Congress, having created 


duty of aiding in the capture of fugitive slaves, 
or rather of persons claimed as such, shall offer, 
to every man mean enough to serve in such an 
ofice, a bribe, in the shape of a double fee for 
deciding each case against the party who is 
claimed and seized for the sake of being sold in 
the slave market. Daniel Webster is just now 
a great authority with you; and he, you know, 
believed in his private judgment that the Con- 
stitution does not impose on Congress the duty: 
nor concede to Congress the right, of legislating 
at all on the recapture of fugitives from service 
—just as he held that the Constitution gives to 
Congress full power over the internal slavetrade. 

According to a doctrine propounded by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the master 
of a fugitive slave, or of any other fugitive from 
service, is fully empowered by the Constitution 
te seize his fugitive wherever he can find him 
within the limits of the Union. The master 
then, by virtue of the Constitutional provision, 
and without any legislative act in his behalf, 
has a perfect right to follow his slave into a free 
state, to arrest him, and to carry him back to 
the state from which he came. If his own per- 
sonal strength is inadequate, he may bring his 
friends with him, or he may hire anybody to 
help him that can be hired for such a service. 
The fugitive if he is really such, has no /egal 
right to resist; and no citizen has any /egal 
right to aid his resistance. If there is a riot or 
a breach of the peace, the /egal responsibility 
lies upon him who offered the illegal resistance. 
If the fugitive is brought before a magistrate, by 
writ of Habeas Corpus or otherwise, and it ap- 
pears that he is a fugitive owing service to the 
claimant, the magistrate has no power to help 
him, but must simply deliver him up to that 
claimant. These /egal rights the master holds 
by the force of the Constitution as paramount 
law in every state; and any law which violates 
these legal rights, is null and void, whether en- 
acted by a state legislature or by Congress. 
What then is the use or need of any fugitive- 
slave law at all? What object or aim should 
the legislative power propose to itself in framing 
such a law? Not to relieve the master of the 
expense and trouble of catching and carrying 
home his own runaway, by putting the expense 
and trouble upon the public. All that expense 
should be upon the owner, for it is one of the 
expenses incidental to that kind of property, and 
the Constitution never intended to relieve him 
of it. The Constitution has taken care for him ; 
and the law superadded to the Constitutional 
provision should not have for its aim the en- 
largement of his rights. What then should be 
the aim of such a law ? 

In the first place, it should aim to prevent, as 
much as possible, the exercise of the master’s 
legal right, secured to him by the Constitution, 
from coming into conflict with the peace and 
municipal order of the state within whose terri- 
torial jurisdiction the fugitive is found. There- 
fore, inasmuch as those methods of arresting 
fugitives which are commonly practiced in the 
slaveholding states, hunting them with dogs 
and guns, and seizing and chaining them with- 
out writ or officer, could not be tolerated for a 
moment in the free states where the legal pre: 
sumption is that every man is free, it must pro- 
vide some method in which persons claimed as 
fugitives from service may be lawfully and peace- 
fully arrested in order to their trial. The object 
of such provisions should be to take away all 
occasion for the exercise of that wild and savage 
right which belongs to the master by the laws 
of the slaveholding states, and which the Con- 
stitution, as expounded by the Supreme Court, 
permits him to exercise when his slave has es- 
caped into a free state. To prevent all violence 
and outrage in the exercise of the master's 
Constitutional right, the legislative power should 
provide some arrangement by which the person 
claimed as a fugitive from service, whether an 
apprentice or a slave, whether under age or an 
adult—the law should know no difference—may 
be peacefully arrested, so that if he denies the 
claim and demands as a citizen the protection of 
the state, the claimant may have an opportunity 
of proving his allegations. 

But how is it that persons claimed as fugitives 
are arrested under the law of 1850% The law 
expressly provides that they may be arrested 
with or without process. How was James Ham- 
let arrested—the first victim in New York ? 
How was the last arrested—Horace Preston? 
How was Henry Long arrested’? How was the 
freeman Adam Gibson arrested in Philadelphia ? 
How was that poor freeman Daniel arrested in 
Buffalo? It would seem as if the method of 
arrest in almost every instance, instead of being 
an honest and law-like proceeding, sach as the 
people of the free states are accustomed to re- 
spect, had been by some outrageous violence or 
some equally outrageous deceit, with every cir- 
cumstance of aggravation that could shock the 
love of liberty or the respect for law in the mind 
of the people. An act of Congress to regulate 





the capture and surrender of persons claimed as 
fugitives from service, if it had proceeded from 
a Congress worthy to represent a free and Chris- 
tian people, would have required the master who 
would invoke its aid in any emergency, to adopt 
only the method of legal process. It would have 
provided that if he took the matter into his own 
hands, acting upon his savage right of capture 
without process, he should do it at his own risk, 
and should thereby forfeit all right to the 
aid which he had rejected. It would have 
provided that every alleged fugitive, in whose 





behalf it could be shown that he had been 


a horde of these petty officers for the one base 


magistrate, or by a warrant fraudulently obtain- | 
ed, should be discharged if brought before a 
court. Instead of this, the law as it stands seems 
to tolerate—not to say encourage—whatever 


| 
seize their prey. | 


of such a law should be to protect the free from 


The great body of the free people in these states | 
—let us thank God for it—know nothing about | 
the fear of being seized by the hand of ruthless 
violence, or taken in the net of fraud, and hur- 
ried into a distant and dreadful captivity. No 
fear of that kind ever entered your mind, or 
fluttered the bosoms of your wife and children. 
But there is a class of people in these states, to 
whom such a fear is habitually present—tree 
people, whose freedom the law, not of the state 
only but of the Union, ought to protect with the 
same jealousy with which it guards the freedom 
of any other citizen. I do not mean fugitive 
slaves. I mean those free people—free by the 
law—who because the color of their skin or the 
crisp of their hair would make them saleable in 
the shambles of the South, are liable to be 
stolen from their homes. The same sort of fear 
that haunted their aneestors in Africa, haunts 
them on the banks of the Delaware, the Iludson, 
and the Connecticut. Brute violence may seize 
them, and hurry them beyond the reach of 
friends, before a rescue can be attempted. Some 
cunning, creeping knave, armed with forged 
papers and false oaths, may take them and get 
them to the market before his villany can be 
detected. Humane and Christian legislators— 
men fearing God and working righteousness— 
men with the sentiment of justice in their 
hearts—had they found themselves invested with 
the power of making a law to regulate the 
capture and surrender of fugitives from  ser- 
vice ina country where fugitives from service 
are understood to be fugitives from slavery and 
the slavetrade, would have remembered these 
poor people, and would have made every possi- 
ble provision for their safety. Men of trae prob- 
ity and honor would have said, Better that fifty 
fugitives from lawful and just servitude should 
escape uncaptured, than that one unoffending 
freeman should be surrendered into slavery ! 
Looking then at the law of 1850 in this aspect. 
what do we find! The demand of the Constitu 
tion is that if a person is held to service under 
the laws of a state, and escapes from that ser 
vice into 2uother state, he shall not be released 
from his obligation by virtue of any law of the 
state into which he has fled, bat shall be deliv- 
ered up, if claimed by the party to whom his 
service is due. In the case of any alleged fugi- 
tive, three distinct matters of fuct must be 
proved by the claimant or conceded by the fugi- 
tive before the act of surrender. The universal 
principle of law, where law knows anything of 
justice, is that facts must be proved in order to 
be recognized as facts. [De non existentibus et 
non apparentibus, eadem est ratio.| It must be 
proved first, that the alleged fugitive is held to 
service under the laws of another state. Then 
it must be proved secondly, that being thus law- 
fully held to service, he has escaped into the 
state in which he is found. ‘hen, thirdly, it 
must be proved that the party making the claim 
is the identical party to whom that service is 
due. The Constitution does not say that where 
these three things are merely alleged, or are al- 
leged with some slight and uncertain show of 
evidence, the person claimed as a fugitive shall 
be surrendered tothe claimant. Yet this is what 
the Fugitive-slave law of 1850 says, and docs— 
as if in very contempt of the Constitution. To 
surrender the man first, and then to say, Let the 
conditions on which the Constitution requires a 
surrender be proved afterwards--to surrender 
him into slavery and hurry him to the slave 
market first, without the proof or trial that 
would have been necessary to enforce the pay- 
ment of a debt for a hogshead of sugar, and 
then to talk about his chances of proving him- 
self oul of slavery aftetwards, when he has been 
carried away perhaps a thousand miles from all 
the means of proof--is not folly only but wick- 
edness. There was no flesh in the hearts of the 
men who made that law. They cared not how 
many free men and women-—lawfully free 
might be kidnapped or surrendered into slavery 
under the law which they were making. The 
law is framed as if for the very purpose of en- 
couraging and facilitating the crimes of violence 
and fraud against which it should have set up 
every possible protection for the helpless. 
What has been in this respect the working of 
the law? Has it shown that it provides all re- 
quisite securities for the freedom of the free ’? 
It is to be acknowledged indeed -thankfully on 
the part of those who oppose it, and sorrowfully 
on the part of those who made it -that as yet 
there have been only a few instances of capture 
and surrender compared with what might have 
been expected. But this is not owing to any se- 
curity which the law provides against the cap- 
ture or surrender of freemen. It is owing in 
part to the humane sentiment of many southern 
masters and mistresses who are only glad when 
their slaves, by a voluntary migration to some 
other state, have relieved them of farther re- 
sponsibility in regard to them, and who would 
think themselves very unworthy representatives 
of Philemon and of Paul, if they could be in- 
duced to set the blood-hounds of the law upon 
the track of Onesimus. Still more is it owing 
to the stern abhorrence with which the law has 
been met by the local sentiment of the people at 
every spot at which the use of it has been at- 
tempted. The capabilities of the law as they 
have been illustrated in its working, are what 
we are inquiring after-—its capabilities whether 
for the purpose of justice and protection toward 
those who are lawfully as well as rightfully free, 
or for purposes of injustice and ineffable cruel- 
ty. In the first place, has there been any one 
instance in which an alleged fugitive brought 
before a “commissioner” to be by him “ deliy- 
ered up” to the claimant, has been discharged ? 
Has there been an instance in which the com- 
missi has not d quite ready, at the first 
show of the papers, to pronounce the transaction 
“all right,” and to hurry the captive away to 
the market? Has there been an instance in 
which the commissioner has seemed to have the 
faintest suspicion that to protect the freedom of 
a free person at his tribunal, was any part of his 
official duty? Has there been an instance in 
which he has seemed to feel that the appearance 
of counsel, or the offer of testimony in behalf of 
the stunned and trembling captive-—whose wife 
and children were at home perhaps ignorant of 
his capture, or perhaps were making the place 
of audience awful with the wail of their de- 
spair—-was anything but impertinence and abo- 
litionism ? If there haye been such instances, 
I will thank you to put the public in remem- 
brance of them; for at this present writing 
I cannot remember them. If there have been 
no such instances, the want of them is sig- 
nificant. And then, in the next place, it is 
still more significant, that few as the instances 
of capture and surrender have been, in two at 
least of those instances a freeman—a man with 
a perfect legal right to freedom—has been seized 
and by. the Commissioner “ delivered up” to 
slavery in conformity with the provisions of the 
law. You remember the case of Gibson in Phil- 
adelphia. The captive protested that he was 
free. He told a clear and reasonable story. 
Witnesses testified to material facts in his be- 
half. But the extra fee of five dollars which 
the commissioner was to receive for delivering 
him up (in consideration, no doubt, of the extra 
painfulness of such an act to a man of tender 
sensibilities) turned the scale; and the captive 
was carried into Maryland. In this instance it 
happened that, for some reason, the man in 
whose name the proceeding had been instituted, 
when he saw the freeman who had been surren- 
dered as a slave, disowned him and set him at 
liberty. That Gibson was not hurried to Rich- 
mond and thence to some plantation on the Red 
River is not because of any security for freedom 
provided ,by the Fugitive-slave law. You re- 
member the case of Daniel at Buffalo. We was 














on the shoulder, and saying, You are my prison- 
er; but by a brutal coward whose first move was 
to knock him down against a heated stove by a 


atrocities the prowling speculators in human | That poor man had the same right to the protee- 
flesh may choose to perpetrate in the attempt to | tion of the laws of New York that Martin Van 


In the second place, another and the chief aim | on his own business in Buffalo, unharmed and 
unassailed, that you have to walk through Wail- 
being kidnapped by violence or carricd into street. But having been thus captured, he was 
bondage under false and fraudulent claims. | dragged before that august funetionary of the 
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blow across the head with a billet of wood 


Buren has. He had the same right to go about 


Fugitive-slave law, a commissioner, and there 
half unconscious of what was going on, the blood 
oozing from his bruised head, he was formally 
delivered up: and the commissioner had earned 
his extra half-eagle. Afterwards, through the 
interposition of kind Samaritans whom you would 
stigmatize as “ abolitionists,’ and enemies of the 
Union, and by a process for which the act of 
1850 makes no provision, he was brought before 
a judge, and on a slight but adequate investiga- 
tion, it appeared that he, who had been “ deliv- 
ered up” to slavery in exaet conformity with 
that act of 1860, wag not a fugitive from service 
nor 2 slave at all, but a freeman—made free by 
having been brought into the state of Ohio. 
Such is the working of this Fugitive-slave law. 
In at least two cases out of the twenty or thirty 
that have been reported in the newspapers, it 
has captured freemen and surrendered them to 
slavery. In how many more it has done the 
sume thing without being detected, will appear 
at the tribunal of God, when he shall make in- 
quisition for blood. 

And now the question is, Shall I obey such a 
law as this! Not, Shall | resist it with force of 
arms? Not, Shall | raise a mob against it ! 
But shall | give my personal aid towards carrying 
it into effect ! Shall | co-operate at oe. a 
mons of a marshal in the capture of a fuguive 
or a pretended fugitive under this law! You 
know how | answer the question. No! ~a thou 
sand times, No! | have nothing to do with such 
a law but to denounce it, and to meet it with an 
intlexible disobedience, ready for the consequen- 
Thousands and tens of thousands of our 
best citizens will so meet it. lar and near, they 
have shown, by signs that cannot be doubted, 
their determination so to meet it. Thusits force 
has already been broken. Thus, without be- 
ing repealed—for its repeal by act of Congress is 
what | dare not hope for till after slavery shall 
have begun to be abolished—it will become slow- 
ly but surely as much of a dead letier as the law 
of 1795. which was superseded because it was 
inoperative. 

iam aware that I have not argued this ques- 
tion upon the highest grounds. Can «ny law 
bind my conscience, which requires me to co- 
operate in reducing an unoffending fellow-man 
to slavery! No! whether | am in Connecticut 
or in South Carolina, no law can bind me to co- 
operate in the wrong of reducing to slavery a 
fellow-man whose only crime is that he is quietly 
and without violence seeking to be free. | may 
co-operate in sending back a fugitive from “ ser- 
viee™ or “labor” to the service or labor which 
he lawfully owes, but when | happen to know 
that the service from which he has fled is vrvery, 
not such as was tolerated under the laws of 
Moses, but such as I find described in the statute- 
books of the Southern states and illustrated in 
the columns of Southern newspapers, | know 
that no legislation, no compact, no guilty com- 
promise, no Constitution however venerable, no 
consideration of public policy or human expedi- 
ency, can make wrong right or can be my defense 
before God if | intelligently and willingly aid in 
the perpetration of the wrong. 

On this main point, after all, I think that your 
conscience and mine are agreed. The time will 
not allow me to re-examine your letters and lead- 
ing articles for the sake of confronting you with 
exact quotations ; but I think you hold and pro- 
fess, just as I do, that there is a law of God re- 
vealed in the Bible and written by his finger on 
the living soul of mana law of nature involved 
in, and deducible from, the instinctive cognitions 
of the moral sense—a law higher than all’civil 
enactments and constitutions —a law Whith no 
promise, no compact, not even an oath likey that 
of Herod, can bind us to violate. You agree 
with me in holding that our allegiance to that 
law requires us to suf/er wrong, meekly and pa- 
tiently, when there is no lawful redress, but ne- 
ver to /o wrong. You agree with me in holding 
that under this higher law, irrepealable and ir- 
reversible, all men are equally endowed with 
certain inalienable rights. You agree with me 
in holding that among these inalienable rights 
which belong to all men, is first the right to life 
and next the right to liberty. You agree with 
me in holding that society and government exist 
for the guardianship of these rights and not for 
their suppression. We agree that society and 
government in the discharge of this great trust 
have a right to punish crime with death, with 
stripes, and with restraint of liberty, but not to 
punish the unoffending or the unconvicted. 

Let us ask then whether the fugitive from 

Southern slavery, against whom nothing is 
alleged but that he is quietly trying to be free, is 
guilty of a crime, that you and | should co-ope- 
rate to inflict upon him the utmost penalty short 
of death which the laws of this country permit 
to be inflicted on any criminal’ Here is a for- 
ger—a burglar—a highway robber one who 
has committed an assault with intent to kill; we 
send him to the penitentiary for a term of years. 
Here is another man who finding himself incom- 
moded by the laws of the state in which he was 
born, has exercised in the quietest way one of 
his inalienable rights by migrating into another 
state: and lo! we are required to help in seizing 
him, binding him, and sending him to the slave- 
market to be sold. Compare what he is to suffer } 
with what the highway robber suffers in expia- 
tion of his crime. Which would you choose for 
yourself-——ten years of labor at Sing Sing prison 
with freedom at the end, or a life-time of slavery 
on a sugar plantation, with the same Jot descend- 
ing to your posterity ? 
Here I have no doubt we are agreed again. 
The fugitive from that slavery is not a criminal ; 
and the punishment to which the Fugitive-slave 
law dooms him isin violation of all justice. You 
beliove this as firmly asI do. I have kept no 
record of the facts, and have no convenient 
access to the files of your journal; but I believe 
that in nearly every instance of captageeapd 
surrender in the city of New York, under the 
provisions of this law, you have made earnest and 
generous efforts to redeem the captive from the 
horrible fate to which the law had consigned 
him, and to set him at liberty. 1 thank you for 
this. You have given in this way a significant 
and impressive testimony against what ig called 
by way of euphemy, “ Southern Institutions.” 
Had you regarded any one of these fugitives as 
a criminal--had you believed that there was 
any justice in the proceeding—had you not be- 
lieved in your conscience that he had done no- 
thing worthy of the bonds and the stripes that 
awaited him—you would not only have abstained 
from leading in the effort to redeem him, but 
would have refused to contribute a cent for such 
@ purpose under any persuasion. If it were pos- 
sible to buy off the infliction of justice on un- 
doubted and convicted criminals, no honest man 
would think of doing so. Imagine yourself lead- 
ing in an effort to raise a fund that should redeem 
from all punishment a convicted burglar or 
forger. 

I in the light then of the facts and principles on 
which we are so well agreed, I think you can 
understand me when I say that I will not, and 
on my allegiance to God I cannot co-operate in 
making 2 man a slave or in keeping him a slave, 
especially when he has shown that he has the 
spirit to be free. 


Here | dismiss the subject that has occupied 
us at intervals for almost a year. Some things I 
might say, personal to yourself; but I refrain. 
You will bear me witness that in all this discus- 
sion, you have been treated courteously, I will 
not say forbearingly. What sentiments of in- 
dignation I have felt in view of your public con- 
duct in regard to the ascendency or extension of 
slavery, | have repressed; and I will not now 
utter them ; for I am unwilling to close this cor- 
respondence with words of rebuke. With a deep 
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and to honor it. Yours, truly, 
Leonarp Bacon. 

New Haven, 28 Dee., 1852. 

Saket ae 
The following article, prepared by a member 
of the Central Committee, with special reference 
to a particular locality, has been thought suffi- 
ciently well adapted to the general latitude of 
Congregationalism to have a place in our col- 
umns, while the large circulation of our paper in 
Connecticut makes it an important means of 
communication with that state: 


THE $50,000 FEND—LAST CALL. 

Concrecationatists or Connrericut :—You 
have been solicited to unite with your brethren 
in other states in raising the above mentioned 
sum for the help of your weaker brethren. The 
time designated for contributing to this import- 
ant charity draws nigh. It is even close at hand. 
What is done must be done quickly. 
You are asked to give something to secure to 
more destitute places the blessings of your own 
highly favored lot. You are asked to aid in erect- 
ing, in the newer settlements of the west, the 
church, which has been to you the source of 80 
many influences of good—the church, which has 
week by week inculeated the lessons of religion 
among you, and trained your citizens to intelli- 
gence and yirtue, and which. in its very presence, 
has been daily a silent monitor of eternal realities 
and results toall who have passed it in their cus- 
tomury walks, or beheld its heaven-directed spire 
from their fields of labor. You are asked to give, 
if it be but your mite, tosecure—zamid the oppos- 
ing tendencies of infidelity in its various forms, 
and amid the indifference or strifes of multiplied 
sects each too feeble to effect the work unaided— 
the erection of edifices, whence shall be heard 
the Gospel from the lips of the living pastor. 
You are invited to lend your assistance in secur- 
ing places of worship in which shall be gathered 
churches founded on the broad free principles of 
our fathers, and which have done so much to 
make the reli, on of this state to-day, the free, 
euergenc, practically efficient religion that it is. 
You are asked to aid in building religious edifi- 
ees, in places where, perhaps, your own children 
are living, oF where your children’s children 
may live. 

Can you do a better work than to bear a part 
in this great and truly beneficent enterprise ? 
Can you do more for your country in any other 
way than by thus aiding to evangelize and en- 
lighten that great west which already holds the 
balance of political power, and will soon control 
the destinies of the nation’ Can you do a bet- 
ter work for God, and for the kingdom of Christ, 
than by thus doing what will educate the mil- 
lions of that region to intelligence and morality, 
and prepare them to give their prayers and their 

rospective wealth for the advancement of the 

tedeemer’s kingdom till it shall cover the earth ? 

Congregationalists of Connecticut; you have 
done much of good. Your history has been the 
history of a people on the side of virtue and in- 
telligence. Will you embrace the present favor- 
able opportunity of promoting these qualities in 
others! You are just now, within a few days, 
announced as having given more, in proportion 
to your numbers, by a large per cent., than any 
other state, for the purpose of sending the Gospel 
to the heathen, and are declared to be the “ ban- 
ner state.” Will you do less for your own 
countrymen than for the heathen’ Will you 
do less for those who are part and parcel with 

‘ou of this God-inherited confederacy of states— 
ess for those who are even bone of your bone 
and flesh of your flesh, than for the Ilindoo or 
the Hottentot whom you have never seen? No, 
brethren. Let Connecticut be again the “ ban- 
ner state” on the first Sabbath in January next. 
et “ New Connecticut,” on the Western Re- 
serve, and the newer Connecticuts still that have 
gone thence to the farther west, rejoice that they 
were not forgotten on that day by the parent on 
the old homestead. [Let those that abound give 
of their abundance ; let the widow give her mite, 
and the child his single penny; and so let the 
year open with a generous gift to the Lord and 
to his needy. 


One or THE CenTRAL CoMMITTER. 


CORRECTION—PEMALE ARTISTS. 


A correspondent, “ Woman,” in last week's 
paper, spoke of the employment of females in the 
art of porcelain painting, and stated that there 
are two hundred, all French, now employed in 
this way in this city. Mr. Francis B. Nicol, 
the foreman in the principal establishment of 
‘this kind, Haughwout & Dailey’s, says there is 
not a single girl of French extraction employed 
there, that all the females except four are em- 
ployed in the process of burnishing the gold 
after it comes from the furnace, and that the 
painting is all done by experienced male artists. 
It is probable that, hereafter, females may be 
employed in the painting branch, but hitherto it 
has been impossible to procure those possessed 
of sufficient taste and skill for the work. 


RECEIPTS, 


Those of our friends who, in making their re- 
mittances, have particularly requested receipts, 
need not feel uneasy if they get none by return 
mail, as our book-keeper has as much as he can 
attend to, entering cash and names of new sub- 
scribers. The receipts shall be sent to those who 
request them as soon as possible. 

——_—_—_——__»—_—__--—_ 

To the Publisher of The Independent : 

Dear Sik :—Having seen a notice in The In- 
pendent of a public meeting to be held on Friday 
evening, January 7th, in behalf of the poor, af- 
flicted Madiais, and other victims of popish 
cruelty, | would suggest the propriety, as well 
as the duty, of every Christian that has an in- 
terest at a throne of grace to carry those afflict- 
ed ones daily to the mercy seat; and especially 
that on the evening of the public meeting they 
enter their closets and there wrestle in prayer for 
them ; and also that those that meet to devise 
means for the relief of their present sufferings, 
and for their release from imprisonment, may 
have the wisdom that cometh from above to di- 
rect them in all their deliberations. The Lord 
has styled himself a prayer-hearing and a prayer- 
answering God, and who can tell, if his people 
do their duty, but that he will grant unto those 
afflicted ones as signal a deliverance as he did 
Peter when the church was pleading for him ? 
God grant every Christian, on Friday evening, 
January 7th, a spirit of prayer! S.A. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FUNERAL OF THE eexe OF WELLINGTON, 


Lonpon, Nov. 19, 1852. 

The Duke of Wellington is gathered to his 
rest. Under the dome of St. Paul's, by the side 
of the hero of Trafalgar reposes the hero of Wa- 
terloo. The attenuated and cadaverous body 
that for eight weeks had lain in its quadruple 
coffin at Walmer Castle, and for the last seven 
days had lain in gorgeous state at Chelsea, sur- 
rounded with the trophies of a hundred battles, 
and gazed upon by hundreds of thousands of 
eager eyes, from royalty and peerage down to 
the meanest servant and peasant in the land, 
now lies entombed in the crypt of the Cathedral 
against whose walls dash the incessant surges of 
busy life and around whose towers swells the 
deafening roar of Commerce on its myriad wheels. 
“ Dust to dust, ashes to ashes, earth to earth” ;—-the 
sentence of mortality is now complete. 

The heart of London—London the heart of 
England—once more beats freely. For days its 
beating had been stifled by an oppressive gloom 
or quickened by a strange excitement. A shock 
as of a palsy came over it at the announcement 
that the Duke of Wellington—who for fifty years 
had stood before the people of England as the 
impersonation of English Constitutional and 
Protestant Freedom against French Anarchical 
and Jesuitical Despotism—was prap. That 
shock was felt through every fiber of England. 
It was felt upon the Continent where the memory 
of Waterloo is the memory of peace and of gen- 
eral security. Two months ago when I received 
those tidings at Frankfort-on-the-Maine—where 
the graceless son of His Grace the Duke was then 
sojourning,—I heard from German lips the fer- 
vent exclamation, “Since France has another 
Bonaparte, may England give us another Wel- 
lington, for we shall need him.” And while the 
maudlin “ Empereur” boasted of his divine com- 
mission “ to avenge Waterloo,” England trembled 
at the thought that the living Waterloo, the symbol 
of her triumph over the real Emperor, wasno more. 
But the shock settled intoacalm. The military 
offices, honors, and titles that had been concen- 








conviction that you do err most seriously in your 








trated in the Duke as by a law of natural affinity 


arrested without a warrant from the proper | urrested not by an officer gently touching him | duty to your country and your God, I will yet| that seemed to pertain to him by an inalienable 
hope that you may be brought to see the right] right as to the military Genius of England, were 


distributed among others whose success in arms 
had only been obscured while the greater orb 
rode full in the vision of the people. Welling- 
ton is dead, but British arms and British valor 
are not dead, nor shall these want for leaders. 
The calm of a renewed assurance in the 
strength and safety of the nation, though the 
leader of her armies and the counselor of her 
peers was no more, was succeeded by the fever 
of preparation for such funeral honors as were 
meet for the departed hero. Day and night the 
dome of St. Paul's resounded with the saw and 
the hammer as that vast area was converted into 
an amphitheater for twenty thousand spectators. 
Day after day the newspapers heralded the spec- 
tacle, and by the official programme, the pictu- 
resque detail, the spirited panegyric, invited all 
England to do honor to her soldier-chief. Along 
the route of the procession—a distance of four 
miles—every window, every balcony, every arch, 
every roof was fitted up with seats for spectators, 
compactly arranged, and rating from one to two 
guineas each. These seats—especially at the 
more eligible points found a ready sale, and 
the proprietors of some shops on the Strand re- 
alized from one to two thousand dollars for the 
use of their windows. All London was astir 
with one expectation. 

Tho railway directors planned excursion trains, 
and poured into a population of « million and a 
half another half million of eager sight-seers. 
Sixty-five thousand persons nearly equal to the 
whole population of Brooklyn visited the Duke's 
coflin at Chelsea during the seven allotted hours 
of the last day of the lying in state. Had that 
ceremony been continued for another week, at 
least a million of persons, - twice the population 
of New York city, one-third the population of 
New York state,---would have witnessed it, and 
that without satisfying the myriad eyes of Lon- 
don. While the curiosity of the people was thus 
rife for the occasion, a message from the throne 
called upon both houses of Parliament to unite 
in giving to the funeral the solemn pomp of a 
national mourning. 

The day dawned auspiciously. From sleepless 
beds the expectant thousands rose and hurried 
to their selected posts. Never before was all 
London awake so early. The din of hammers 
had not ceased, the work of transformation along 
the great marts of London and about its churches 
and its monuments, making every inch available 
for the sight, was scarce complete, when the sun 
rising without mist, looked down upon the sea of 
plumes and banners swaying from the Horse 
Guards to the Palace of St. James, and lighted 
up the resplendent bier of him upon whose anx- 
ious brow it once had traced the slowly creeping 
hours of the day of Europe's destiny. Already 
London was marshaled to look upon that bier. 


At an early hour | sallied forth with an Ame- 
rican friend to see not only the funeral of Wel- 
lington, but the pomp of Britain on the one hand 
and the people of Britain on the other; to see 
also the discipline of the national army, and the 
tactics of the London police. The latter enabled 
us to see satisfactorily all the rest. It seemed 
as if in the night policemen had sprung up like 
mushrooms, or had been showered from the skies. 
Along the Strand upon both sides was stretched 
a cordon of these officers in uniform standing 
but a few yards apart, guiding every vehicle, 
protecting the people from the press of carriages 
and the carriages from the press of people, and 
opening a way behind the crowd for safe and 
easy walking. ‘Till eight o'clock the carriages of 
holders to tickets for St. Paul's rolled in a con- 
tinuous stream toward Temple Bar — the western 
boundary of the city of London. The Bar was 
covered with black cloth with silver fringe and 
surmounted by urns. Within the city strong 
balustrades had been erected along the side- 
walks, and through the whole line of the proces- 
sion barriers had been put up at every crossing 
80 as to bring the passing of persons and of ve- 
hicles completely within the control of the police. 
At one point the crowd made a sudden rush 
against a barrier in order to gain a more favora- 
ble position ; they succeeded in breaking it, but 
in an instant 2 troop of policemen hand in hand 
breasted the tide, drove back the mob, restored 
the barrier, and then cleared a space of twenty 
feet beyond it; the next instant a guard of 
mounted policemen springing from some unseen 
post, occupied that space, and with sword in 
hand kept the multitude at bay. In general the 
most perfect order prevailed and the great con- 
cern of the police appeared to be the safety of the 
people. It would have been impossible to have 
devised a better system or to have carried it out 
more efficiently. How the streets were cleared 
of carriages and people at the appointed hour 
was a mystery—but if they had heen swept bya 
gigantic besom in the hand of a whirlwind the 
clearing would not have been accomplished more 
expeditiously, nor as effectually. The street 
was kept entirely clear, spectators being restrict- 
ed to the side-walks and not allowed to cross. 
The consequence of this was that the procession 
met with no obstruction or delay, not even when 
filing off to enter the narrow archway of Temple 
Bar, and consumed less time in passing than 
would a procession of one-half its length in 
marching up Broadway. 

One illustration of the thoroughness of the police 
arrangementis worth mentioning : The funeral car 
was followed by upwards of a hundred policemen 
in two double rows holding a strong rope with 
which they could instantly encircle and protect 
the vehicle, if the curiosity of the crowd should 
impel them through the barriers to surround it. 
The papers will give you the details of the 
procession. My point of observation was the 
roof of a house in the Strand opposite St. Mary's 
church, whence [ had a view in two directions 
for a distance of one-third of a mile. The ap- 
pearance of the column of infantry 3,600 strong, 
as it approached eight deep, marching with 
steady tread, was an imposing spectacle, and 
being composed of regular troops some of whom 
had snuffed the breeze of war, it gave me my 
first conception of an army “ terrible with ban- 
ners.” First came the Duke's favorite battalion 
of riflemen, 600 strong, all newly clad in black, 
moving with solemn step with guns reversed and 
badges of mourning, imparting to the whole 
procession a deep funereal air. The wail of 
trumpets and the muffled roll of drumy ushered 
in the solemn train. Then followed a band of 
120 men playing the majestic choral that suc- 
ceeds the martyrdom of Stephen in Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul. Next came a battalion of 600 stalwart 
men in red and black, with tall waving plumes 
marching with heads erect and even step, that 
in the momentary silence seemed like the tread 
of an army on the eve of battle. Next a band 
of sixty instruments sent up the plaintive melody 
of the Sicilian Hymn. Another battalion and 
another band, and thus on till the six had passed. 
Then came the artillery ; first nine guns, each 
drawn by six horses and duly appointed; next 
eight squadrons of cavalry, the lancers, the 
guards upon black horses with saddles of white 
fur; then eight cannon drawn each by four 
horses, the whole interspersed with trumpeters 
sounding their wild minor strains ; presently fol- 
lowed the Chelsea Pensioners to the number of 
eighty-three (the age of the duke)——old men 
whose gait testified that they had seen service, 
and whoee appearance elicited the respect and 
sympathy of spectators; then a long train of 
mourning coaches and the civie part of the pro- 
cession,—including the Speaker of the House 
of Commons and the high officials of the crown, 
all in gorgeous carriages decked with somber 
plumes and draped in mourning. This part of 
the procession terminated with Prince Albert 
who rode in a rich but modest carriage drawn 
by six noble horses each attended by a groom ; 
next the banner, the batons and the coronet of 
the deceased, and then the FunsranCar. This 
was drawn upon six wheels richly bronzed and 
covered with emblems ; it bore upon its face the 
arms of the Duke in bronze, and on each side 
emblems of Peace, Prosperity, Civilizationy Sov- 
ereignty, and the arms bdrne in battle by the 
Duke arranged in various figures, the body of the 
car surrounded with a wreath of cypress boughs ; 
the coffin of rich, dark, crimson velvet rested un- 
covered upon a black velvet pall, the whole sur- 
mounted by a silver canopy of Indian wiérkman- 
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ship, and drawn by twelve horses, three abreast, 


whose velvet coverings tipped grith silvered fringe, 
trailed in the dust under their fect. 


Wherever 
the car appeared, all heads were uncovered in 
solemn silence. The car was costly and massive, 
but too highly decorated for the occasion--more 
appropriate toa triumphal than a funeral pro- 
cession. 
A long succession of carriages arrayed with 
the ponderous gloom of English funereal pomp, 
followed the car. The Duke’s favorite horse was 
led by a groom, and six empty royal carriages 
profusely overlaid with gold and driven by 
coachmen in scarlet drapery and silken hose, 
with grooms and footmen innumerable, wearing 
mourning bands, after the manner of an English 
funeral gave expression to Her Majesty's sorrow. 
Long lines of troops closed the procession. In 
these were picked men, the representatives of 
every regiment in her majesty’s service. The 
Highlanders appeared remarkably well. ‘There 
were about 8,000 troops in the procession, and 
the evident good will of the populace toward 
them was a very striking feature after one had 
seen the air of Continental citizens toward their 
standing armies. 
1 was somewhat disappointed in the procession. 
Its length was but an hour and a half, and there 
was less of civic display than | had expected : 
the deputations from London city, however, did 
not join it till it had passed Temple Bar, and the 
members of Parliament were quietly awaiting 
its arrival in St. Paul's. Yet it was a grand 
affair--well conceived, and carried out with per- 
fection in its minutest details. The solemnity is 
over and the tide of life again rolls unchecked 
through Fleet-street and the Strand. Farewell, 
brave old Duke! with whom war was not a 
trade but a necessity ; - merciful as brave, gen- 
erous as stern, from whom even victory wrung 
tears; -while thou art sleeping by the side of 
Nelson, England groans under the cost of thy 
great victory to destroy the Empire, und | leave 
thy mausoleum in $t. Paul’s to hear them shout 
again Vive ’ Empereur in Notre Dame. 
Wellington and Waterloo are dead and buried. 


and deposited with his coflin. 
said to have beens very impressive. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS. 


ternoon or evening. 
plan. 


is about three inches square : 


| © SUBSCKIPTIONS 
For Chargh-bullding at the West. | 


DIMMS cc ccascccccocvccos cs . 
ee ee 

Is kasd ns 0a sanresc > 

When payable, ............ 

| {ig- Each contributor to this fund is request: | 
j ed to fill up all the above blanks. a” 


| 


These blanks will be sent to all the churches 
in this city, Brooklyn, and vicinity. Pastors are 
requested to see that they are distributed at 
both services; and they are also requested to 
say to those who are not prepared to pay their 
subscriptions at the time, that the same may be 
made payable any time before the Ist of July 
next. 

Another important suggestion: We suppose 
most of the collections will be made a/fer the 
sermon ; and it is suggested that the pastor call 
on the choir to perform an appropriate piece of 
music before passing the plate, to give time to 
those who wish to write on the cards. 
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CHANGE OF TERMS. 


By reference to the head of the first column, our 
readers will perceive that we have somewhat al- 











tered the terms of our paper. The object is to in- 
duce subscribers to be prompt in renewing their 
subscriptions. We shall adhere strictly to the rule 
of charging fifty cents additional, when advance 
Snb- 


scribers will also please take particular notice of the 


payment is not made within three months. 


“ Liabilities of those who take newspapers.” 

Our friends will also understand that old sub- 
scribers must pay $2.00, and that the offer made 
last. year, to send two copies for $3, is now with- 
drawn. 


FIFTY CENTS SAVED! 


The term of subscription of a large number of 
our subscribers will expire with the year. All 
such are earnestly requested to forward the sum 
necessary for renewal, without delay. Fifty 
cents will be saved each subscriber if advance 
payment is made. Inclose two dollars, with 
name and post-office address, in an envelope, add 


The Independent, 24 Beekman-street, New York,” 
and we will take the risk of its transmission 
through the mails. If payment is delayed three 
months, fifty cents extra will be charged. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


PERSECUTION IN TUSCANY—THE MADIAI, 


A memorial of a very unusual character bas been 
presented to the Queen. It recites the case of the 
Madiai ; it assumes that the Queen will share the 
abhorrence of the signataries to the memorial at 
the spectacle of a woman condemned to degrading 
impr t for professing the pure Gospel. Two 
of the sentences read thus :— 


“Sympathy for a woman thus cruelly outraged 
will find a ready echo in the heart of your Majesty, 
as in that of every woman capable of feeling for 
the wrongs of a sister and a fellow Christian. 
“Your memorialists, having discharged their 
bare duty in laying at the feet of your Majesty this 
solemn public protest against the great outrage 
which has been offered to humanity, would entreat 
your Majesty to make the feelings of the British 
nation known to the Tuscan government, and en- 
deavor to procure either a reversal of the judgment 
on the said Francesco and Rosa Madiai, or at least 
such alteration of their sentences as would admit 
of their seeking refuge in some land where it is 
lawful for each man to worship God after his own 
conscience.” 

A large number of peers, members of Parliament 
and clergy signed this memorial, which had alto- 
gether more than 23,000 signatures. A deputation 
with the Earl of Shaftesbury at its head, conveyed 
the memorial to the Home Secretary. The day 
after the presentation of this memorial came pain- 
ful intelligence from Florence of more persecutions 
and a fiercer spirit. A reliable letter, dated Flor- 
ence, Nov. 22, has the following :— 


“The Jesuits have found another victim. M. 
Guarducci, a clerk in the bank of Messrs. Fenzi 
and Hall, has just been arrested for the crime of 
Protestantism! The arrest was effected at 3 o'clock 
in the morning, when his house was searched, and 
a copy of Diodati’s Bible found on the premises, 
M. Guarducci is one of the five individuals who, at 
the commencement of these proceedings, were sen- 
tenced with Count Gniccardino to a year’s impris- 
onment for reading together the 15th chapter of 
the Gospel of St. John, but whose imprisonment 
was commuted, through the prompt exertions and 
indignant remonstrances of Mr. Shiel, into a year 
of exile. M. Guarducci passed the term cf banish- 
ment in Piedmont, and then returned to Florence, 
renewing his engagements in the bank of Messrs. 
Fenzi & Co., by whom he is much esteemed. The 
fact of this arrest following immediately upon the 
decrees by which the punishment of death is re- 
yived for offenses against religion, has given rise to 
the most serious apprehensions of his ultimate fate. 
His wife and children from whom he has been thus 
suddenly torn are in a state, as you may imagine, 
of cruel anxiety. 

“You will have doubtless seen, before this 
reaches you, the two sanguinary edicts to which I 
allude, published in the Monilore Tuscano of last 
ednesday. 

“ At first sight, it might appear from the word- 
ing of the edicts that their object was chiefly trea- 
son or murder, and that offenses against religion 
were only to be punished with death in cases of 
public and sacrilegious impiety, but every clerk in 

the Palazzo Vecchio knows that the real object is 

the extirpation of heresy ; and that in the — 

sions on the Concordat, eighteen months 2g0, it 

was formally demanded by the Papal Court that 

the tolerant laws of the first Leopold Pigg an 

repealed, and heresy be made a capital offense. , 

haenanens also, in the case of the Madiaiand others, 

that even the act of reading the 











The staff of the Duke was broken over his tomb 
The ceremony is 
His titles 
were read by the King at Arms ; but what now are 
these, if he has nof or if he sus a title in the 


The Central Committee have had printed for 
this city and vicinity, small blank subscription 
papers, to be placed in the pews in ull the 
churches next Sabbath, both morning and af- 
It is suggested that all 
churches, especially in cities, adopt the same 


The subscription paper reads as follows, and 


a three cent stamp, and direct to “ Publisher of 
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private house can be tortured into the crime of 


ang: and sa Tilegious impiety ; so that there iy 
wo roy muc : reason to fear that for no greater 
a an that of Which M. Guarducci has been 
a rd —— =n Will soon be made to suffer 
1e scaffold. © used to smile at the gloomy 
pane of those who thought it nentbte that 
such scenes could again be realized in the str sets 
of Florence, but there is no smiling now.” , 
A still later communication fr 
that in the district of Chi, near 
Protestants have been arreste: 
a charge of making converts to the evangelical 
faith ; and a number of Bibles have been seized 
: b eu, 
Haynau the Infamous is at Florence ; now a cot 
genial home for him. The Tydiet now attempts to 
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treat the a ladiai case and he movem resp. © 
." as the “Mme ‘SPecti 
: -” ent re pectin 


‘om Piedmont states 
Genoa, a number of 
d and imprisoned on 


BISHOP IVEs8 or CAROLINA A PERVERT 


The Tublet, organ of the 


Irish prie: 
the following : 1 priesthood, has 


“CONVERSION OF 4 Prorestan . . 
important news has just re tte tte ee 
Reverend Dr. Ives, Protestant Bishop f * Richt 
in the American reformed Episeo _~ Cl ge 
abjured the heresy of the Refornati P march, bas 
mitted to the Catholic Church. Dr ~ = ae 
England, and in passing y + setae 

gland, 1 passing through London last we 5] 
on his way to Rome, he had an interview with 1 in 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop he whoo 
warmly sympathized with the new convert ’ “4 
feelings of thankfulness for the merey which } ad 
been shown him. As Dr, Ives is mayries eaten. 
nately there is no prospect of his devoting his ono 
gies as a priest to the service of the Chureh of his 
adoption. Dr. lves, we understand, was much be 
loved and respected in his diocese of Carolina, an 1 
his example is very likely to have a wide intluenee 
upon a considerable number of his late clergy’ 
It will, indeed, be dificult for the faithtul clorey 
of their late bishop, now plain Mr. Ives, without 
Orders, to show why they and their people 
not, on their own principles, also be re : 
Holy Mother Church. 


shoukl 
conciled to 


POPERY IN THE UNITED sraTRs, 

The same paper has Copious correspondenc 
from the United States, which from internal ey 
dence is from the pen of the Rey, Mr. Mullen, who 
. . . : ge 
is collecting for the new and exclusive Trish Uni- 
versity. 

Two paragraphs in a long letter written from St 
Louis may be worth reprinting. 


“ There is a great want of priests almost in ove 
part of America. With a } soem oe 
merous and zealous, (like those with whom she is 
blessed,) the wandering millions of this vast conti 
nent, now tossed about by every wind of doctrine 
no matter how absurd, would soon be brought into 
the fold of Christ. What a pity that many of the 
youns Levites, now crowding the various coll, san 
ecelesiastical seminarics in’ Irelan !, do not come 
here, where they would tind a hearty welcome from 
a kind, generous and warmhearted people— whe 
they would find an extensive tield for their Zeal. no 
matter how burning, and sufficient labor for th: is 
Irish energies. Ireland deserves much for the wu 
merous missioners whom she has sent here, many 
of whom fill places of the highest dignity in thi 
Church ; but she could and can send thousands in 
stead of hundreds. 1 am convinced the pious and 
charitable Catholies of Ireland, if they properly 
understood the pressing wants of the American 
Chureh, would double their contributions to thot 
most theritorious institution, All Hallows, from 
which so many good missioners have come here 

“The Mociely ef the Propagation of the Faith is. 
ing a great deal for America, aud it ix delivitly 
perceive that poor, persecuted Ivcland, is 
contributing to that most institution 
During the present month some young clergymen 
have arrived here; but what are a few compared 
with the emigrants, who now number at least two 
hundred thousand annually! The prelates, at the 
late National Council, have, in their letter to the 
society at Lyons, estimated the emigrants comin: 
from Europe at two hundred thousand annually 
for whose spiritual, and, in many instances, corpo 
ral existence, they have to provide. 
aid in the mode already indicated.” 


Te 


nent 


meritorious 


Ireland can 


Note, that the priests’ press here continually re 
peats the statement, as if it were a criminal charge, 
that “ British gold” sustains Protestant missions in 
Ireland and in Italy. Also note the super 
abundance of priests trained in Ireland, by money 
levied from the Jinglish taxes ; yet it is “ perseen 
tion” to say a word about Maynooth, and its enor 
mous grant. Note, too, that with Dublin Uni 
versity open, and with the four new Irish colleges 
endowed by Parliament, the Lrish in the United 
States are laid under contribution for a purely 
anti-national project. 

A “Bishop of Kentucky,” variety not named 
landing at Havre on the 2d, joined in the proces 
sion in honor of the burglary and massacre of th 

memorable day and of the “ empire” based on those 
infamies, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


LITERARY 


Coorrer.—“ Country Rambles in England; or, 
Journal of a Naturalist; with Notes and Additions 
by the Author of Rural Hours.” V2mo, pp. 3° 
With a beantiful colored frontispicee of birds, 
colored title-page of flowers, two plates in entomo! 
ogy, and several wood engravings. Published by 
Phinney & Co., Buffalo. The name of Miss Coopei 
and the recollection of her inimitable “ Rura! 
Hours,” give assurance that this is the pleasantest 
work on rural matters in England that has appear 

ed since the “ Natural History of Selborne.” For 
salo by Leavitt, Newman, Barnes, and other boo! 

sellers in the city. 
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“Bon anp Earnest.”—By the author of “ Mus 
ings of an Invalid,” “ Fancies ofa Whimsical Man 
&e. Published by John 8. Taylor. 12moe, pp. 274 

Anrorr.— Rodolphus, a Franconia Story, By 
the Author of the Rollo Books.” 12mo, pp. 224 
Published by the Harpers, It constitutes No. VI 
of the Franconia stories, Malleville, Wallace 
Becchnut, Mary Erskine, Mary Bell,and Rodolphus 

Orv Virwnia.—We have another of the “ Uneck 
Tom” books, under the title of “ Cousin Franek’s 
Household ; or Scenes in the Old Dominion, by 
Pocahontas.” Boston, published by Upham, Ford 
& Co., 122 Washington-street. 12mo, pp. 259. Not 
an imitation of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but an ind 
pendent creation of another mind, It will he wid 
ly and usefully read at this time. 

Inranr Scuoors,— The Infant School and Nu 

sery Hymn-Book. A collection of hymns, origina! 
and selected, with an analysis of each, designed to 
assist mothers in developing the infant mind.” 41): 
ed. Published by J.C, Meeks, 147 Nassau strect 

18mo, pp. 126. 


’ 


Naro.son.—“ Napoleon in Exile: or, a Voir 
from 8t. Helena. The Opinions and Reflections © 
Napoleon on the most important events in his Lif 
and Government, in his own words. By Barry E 
O'Meara, Esq., his late Surgeon.” Published by 
Redfield, 110 Nassau-street. 12mo, 2 vols., ))) 
328 and 322, With portrait and view of the island 
and fac-simile of Napoleon's attestation. 
Promises. —“The Faithful Promiser.” 
for 30 days, with forms of devotion. Publis! dby 
the Tract Society. 24mo, pp. 64. 
Tauiev.— Daily Memorandum Book for 1M 
with an Almanac, Time Table,” &c., Divids for 
every day in the year. Published by Franci . 
Loutrel, 77 Maiden-lane. It would be well ! 
every man—especially every young man to hav 
such a reminder of time, expenditure, appoint 
ments, &c. 
Lossina.—The great work of the “ P 
Field Book of the Revolution” is at length com 
pleted, by the issue of the 30th number, W gee? 
dexes, &c., complete—a gem for the country, om 
an honor to the author, Benson J. Lossing, Es« 
and to the publishers, Harper & Brothers. 
Missionary.—* American Missionary Memoria! 
containing Biographical and Historical a 
Edited by Rev. H. W. Pierson. With yong 
portraits and other illustrations. 8vo, PP ° . 
Harpers, publishers. Mr. Pierson was appointe: 
to the Gaboon mission, but being kept at home by 
ill-health, he has compiled this work. 
Emerson.—* Memoir of Rev. Jobn E Emerson, 
first pastor of the Whitefield Church, Howbary- 
‘ ) hed by the 
port.” By Rev. R. W. Clark. Publis ates 
American Tract Society. Abridged by } ~o . 
from the original memoir. 18mo, PP- —_ we 
orn and Labors of Fullp Dod 
dridge, D.D. A Centenary Memestel. By ea 
Stoughton, with an Introduetory Chapter by Jam . 
G. Miall. 12mo, pp- 222. Published by Goal & 
Lincoln, Boston, and sold in this city by Carter & 
Brothers. Why is there no portrait ? 
Neave.—‘ The Summer and Winter of the Soul 
By Rev. Erskine Neale. Published by M. W 
Dodd. 12mo, pp. 281. 
Fincanp.— The Finland Family; or Fancies 
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taken for Facts.” By Mrs. Susan Peyton Corn- 
wall. 
publisher. 


With frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 292 Dodd, 


Greriny.—" Hints toward Reforms. Lectures, 


Addresses, and other writings, by Horace —s. 
Second edition, enlarged. Published by Fowlers 
Wells, Clinton Hall. 
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Boys." The Boy's Own Guide t 
ples, Habits and Manners.” By Wi 
author of “ The Sinner’s Friend.” 
Mass, Sabbath-sehool Socivty, and 
them, 13 Cornhill, Beston, 1smo, | 

Forest Frower. “A Memor 
M‘Killigan, Who dicd in the 4th ys 


By the Rey. James Drunnwond, mi 
Free Church of Scotland, Madras, 
the Presbyterian Board of Publicati 


74.) The child lived and died in the 
Canada, and his father was a mit 
elad-hearted,”’ 


‘My Own Hymn Be 


characteristically ‘ 


Croipren 


ted with | f engeavings. Published 
teria Boord, Philadelphia, Child 
Panavus “Grandmother's Ps 
Younes Pilgrims” 18me, pp. Th. 3: 
Porrry —“ The Book of Poetry. 
rather broad title of & very exeetler 
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the Presbyterian Board of 
phia, 12me, pp. 2 Ulustrated w 


on wood from oriziual designs by D: 
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at the be 

Wi “Chrstian Ordinances a 
cal © inces recousidered, in| 
other thi , the Restrieted Com 
Baptists is demonstrated to be ma 
By Kev. Sann Wills, anther of 
Churches of Asia,’ and of * Seripture 
Published by Jot srinkerhoil & © 
street, Te, pp. 8ot 

Foen “A Memoir of 
Sewall, of Chesterville, Maine.” B 
Jotham Sewall Published at Bost 
& Whitten Ive, pp. JOS. W 
All New Enelind will wish to see 
appropriat rrative of the life. 
Father 3 

Ss at Boor By the A 

1. “ Litth Magers or Trials an 
Tso, pp lol 

° tiling { lleaven; or Lig! 
dan “nie, py 162 

- a Mine Explored ; or, Hel 
ing of the Bible lume, pp. ds. 
Rev. 8. 4. Nichols, tor the London d 
motine Christian Knowledye = With 
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in a notice of the illustrated editic 


Tour's Cabin” 
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er to conveying the very presence its 
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this edition Bveryvybody who has 
astonishing story to tts close wants te 


author looks.’ 
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Mr. Bidwelis “ Eclectic Magazin 
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engraving of the original Napoleon « 
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on the same plan, by first selecting 
as the “seven pillars, who coven 
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The first pastor thus reeords in’ th 
bis own ordination to the offfee 

1) Peter Prodden, was ealled to 
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the care of the American Mission 
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it is one of the b 
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want you should put in five dollars 


t things ever pr 


fo come out | 


Tue Fusp ror Borowa Me 
As the first Sabbath in the year 
time whenit is proposed that minis' 
and take collections in behalf of 
named, it may be well for us te 
words, additional to what we sai 
ought to be understood that this i 
raise a permanent fund, for any pr 
bany Cou ition looked over the f 
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once, by acowmiltee of their apy 
nations never to exceed three hu 
a single house, and that this fun 
tributed in the several Western SI 
a vote fixed by the Convention 
dollars towards the fifty thousa 
the spot by one individual Ane 
of raising the remainder, they r 
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tion will induce the conviction, w 
and people, that this is an effor 
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tianity in this country is more 
than that of evangelizing the W 
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mors than by the want of the 
houses of worship in the new 
der, 
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